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YOUNG ENGAGED COUPLES. 

T would be easy to write a volume—and it would be a most 
useful volume if it only brought contrition to the hearts of 
the offenders—on the wrong done to young ladies by the newspa- 
pers that assume, without authority, to publish the news of an en- 
gagement. Many a match has been broken off by such a prema- 
ture surmise on the part of a not too well informed reporter, and 
the happiness of one or more persons injured for life. An en- 
gagement is a very 
delicate thing. Two 
people like to ap- 
proach this event of 
their lives in great 
mutual confidence 
and with reserve. 
They do not wish to 
throw open these 
“inner rooms of the 
heart” for reporters 
tochronicle every de- 
tail of their furnish- 
ing, Consequent 
ly all newspapers 
should be careful not R 
to announce an en- ka ce 
gagement unless re- ‘ 
quested to, or unless X$$ss : 
they are particularly : 
well informed as to 

the truth of it. 
Society, too, is 
very much to blame 
for 


AAs 


its readiness to 
declare an 
ment off without 
sufficient reason, 
and to circulate ru- 
mors prejudicial to 
the gentleman if an 
engagement is bro- 
ken. This has often 
led to the final dis- 
ruption of relations 
which 


engage- 


otherwise 
might have termi- 
nated in a happy 
marriage. 
Unfortunately, in 
an age of gold, mopn- 
ey has an 
important factor in 
modern matrimonial 
engagements. Plus 
tus is now the rival 
of Cupid, and some 
people say he has 


become 


floored his antago- 
nist. Men arrive 
frem Europe with 


ruined fortunes and 
with the avowed 
purpose of marrying 
an American heiress. 
The result often is 
that the sensitive 
woman with 
is the last 
wooed ; she 
trusts her own at- 
tractions. But plen- 
ty of young hearts 
find each other out, 
and despite the woes 
of civilization the 
good old fashion of 
marrying for love is 
not yet extinct. 
Once engaged, the 
happy pair should 
avoid all public dem- 
onstrations of affee- 
tion, except that 
they may walk to- 
gether arm in arm, 
and the young lady 
may drive out with 
her -affianced with a 
servant behind. She 
must not, however, 
goto theoperaor the- 
atre with him alone; 


money 
to be 


mis- 


she must have a 
chaperon if she LADIEY’ 
would consult the ‘ cs 


prejudices of society. 

While it is de- 
lightful to see a 
young couple really in love, they should not go to a theatre 
to show it. All unsophisticated human beings are fond of this 
égoisme & deux, but it is most painful to the lookers-on. These 
lovers should remember that people are observing them, laughing 
at them; and if they make love on a stage-coach drive, a picnic, 
a lawn-tennis party, the whole pleasure of the party is spoiled. A 
woman loses her dignity by this process, and nothing is finer in a 
young wornan than a sweet, maidenly reserve. 

An engaged girl should not take on airs. Some assume a differ- 
ent manner when engaged; 





AND GIRLS’ 


Fig. 1.—Srraw Swape Har. 
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* Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eye, 
Misprizing what they look on; and her wit 
Values itself so highly that to her 
All matter else seems weak. She cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared.” 
She has the air of a victorious general who rides into a captured 
city. Fortunately such conduct is not usual, but it is by no means 
impossible, 
Then, again, an engaged girl’s conduct toward the family into 
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COUNTRY HATS. 


Fig. 2.—Garpen Har. 


which she is about to enter should be most amiable and respect- 
ful. An old New York gentleman with the manners of the past 
received into his family a well-dowered young woman as a prospec- 
tive daughter-in-law. He was pleased with the connection in ev- 
ery sense but one. “She has no manners,” said he, after a month’s 
acquaintance. ‘She does not bow to me on the.stairs, or take my 
proffered hand. She is rude to my aged sister. She makes no 
effort to be agreeable in our family circle. She wishes Charles to 
be making love to her all the time; and vet, I think, she is kind- 
hearted enough, has good principles, and wishes to do right. She 
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Fig. 3.—Beracu or Garpen Har. 
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does not know how to be polite ; she has no breeding.” He was 
right. His daughter-in-law knew how to ride a horse, how to 
speak French; but how to be a /ady she knew not—it was a lan- 
guage she had not learned, 

It is easy enough to learn how and when to leave a card, how to 
behave at dinner, how to dress, how to eat with one’s fork, how to 
sit in a carriage, how to bow and how to courtesy, how to receive 
and how to drop an acquaintance: but what 
is that which teaches us all to be well-bred! 


a varied education 

Can we acquire it 
late in life ? 
thorough-bred 
all by ourselves ? 


Can we 
be a 


Yes: by purging 
the nature of all sel 
fishness, arrogance, 
and snobbery; by 
making the heart 
right To be fasci- 
nating and all-con- 


quering is not given 
to 
deed, it Is the privi 


everybouy : in 


lege of the very few ; 
but to be polite and 
well-bred is possible 
to all 
have 


Some 
but to 
and bow to conquer 


wornen 


sme 


the world; there are 
others who must 
study long and pa 
tiently to achieve a 
good manner rhe 
worst manne Is 
born of a coarse in- 


difference and a self 
sufficient arrogance. 


Breeding, cultiva 
tion, and manners 
come from the heart 
and mind, She is 
the precious daugh 
ter-in-law who comes 
into a family bring- 
ing all these as her 
dowry; who treats 
her future family 


with even more cit 
cumspect politeness 
than she would her 
own; who is so en 
chanting, so sympa 
thetic, that the fam 
ily do not wonder 


that Charles fell in 
love, and they all 
welcome this new ad 
dition with almost 
the enthusiasm of a 
lover. 

When an en 
gagement is an- 
nounced the family 
of the lover all call 
on that of the lady 
The announcement 
should come from 
the mother of the 
gentleman: as soon 


as is convenient and 
proper there should 
be an invitation ex 
tended by the family 


J 
j a) 


Wig j of the young man to 

Vy) J) that of the voung 

ae woman. She then 
| "y becomes an auto 
G Wy crat ; everything is 

f referred toher. She 


goes out with her fu 
ture mother-in-law 
or sisters, and is one 
of them fact, 
though not in name; 


she can visit them at 
their country house ; 


in 


but she must never 
travel alone with her 
lover. Our language 
de 
ficient; we have no 
word represent 
Jiancé and fiancée ; 
“my daughter’s en 


is singularly 


to 


gaged” is a very awk- 
ward phrase; “my 
daughter’s beau’ is 
old-fashioned; “my 
daughter’s voung man” is very countrified ; “ my daughter’s lover” 
is searecly a proper phrase; so we have to beat about the bush 
unless we adopt the French word, which, for the sake of conven- 
ience, we will now use. 

A fiancé gives his fiancée a ring, a diamond generally, or a ruby 
set with diamonds. 
quoixe, 

The etiquette to be observed by a young man toward his fu- 
ture bride may safely be left to the intuitions of his heart. He- 
must remember, however, that she is not yet his; and he must 


Fig. 4.—Girw’s Har 


He may also give her a sapphire or a tur- 
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avoid jealousy, nor attempt to suddenly break 
her off from old friends and her familiar life; 
he must think of all appearances which might 
compromise her. He must remember that en- 
gagements have been broken, and at all events 
preserve her for future happiness with another, 
if Fate so wills. This is the duty of a well-bred, 
high-toned, chivalrous man, such as Americans 
generally are. It is a splendid national peculiar- 
ity that American men have a respect for women. 
The Frenchman has an external politeness toward 
the beau sexe when he wishes to propitiate them ; 
but his internal contempt for them is patent, and 
his cruelty, when he is cruel, is that of a weak, 
selfish, hideously corrupt creature. He has no 
pity on his cast-off lady-love; he can see the 
wife of his bosom starve with complacency. The 
low-down Englishman is very brutal: he beats 
his women ; he insults all women ; he neither fears 
nor respects them, But simply respecting woman, 
the American young man, starting from the soil, 
having no antecedents, can become the most per- 
fect gentleman in the world by a little attention 
to the recognized code of etiquette, and with Love 
going before like a light in the pathway. 

His native respect for women will teach him 
to pay attention to elderly people, to dress him- 
self neatly and properly, to not smoke in their 
presence unless he asks permission; above all 
things it will restrain him in any propensity to 
take too much wine at dinner. Aman half drunk 
is so ridiculous an animal, so utterly to be spurned 
from any decent society, that it seems almost im- 
possible that he should be tolerated. How can 
an engaged girl preserve any romantic attach- 
ment to a man who gets tipsy? 

A man should respect the decencies of life; 
and, to do them justice, most men do. Young 
men should avoid boasting. It is sometimes a 
great drawback to the success of even an ener- 
getic and successful man that he boasts. The 
first person should appear but little in his con- 
versation. “I” is a very good pronoun, but it 
should be kept in reserve. Egotistical women 
succeed better than egotistical men, but both are 
detestable. 

A young man’s manners may be both elegant 
and soft, his accomplishments numerous, without 
injuring his usefulness. A graceful fellow who 
can sing a song, quote poetry, who shows cultiva- 
tion in every word he utters—how glad a mother 
is to welcome him! as the future husband of her 
daughter, what an addition he is to the family 
circle! 

It is the privilege of the bride to name the day, 
and to have the voice in everything which per- 
tains to the wedding. Her family arrange the 
details. And after the announcement is made 
of the date when the marriage will take place, 
then the wedding presents may be sent. 

After the cards are out, which should be three 
weeks before the wedding, the fiancée must not 
be seen in public. This is an absurd regulation, 
but one on which society is entirely decided and 
very stringent. In asking her friends to be her 
bridemaids, the bride is generally actuated by 
feelings of relationship or friendship, although 
fashion sometimes enters in. Each bridemaid is 
expected to give a handsome present. The groom 
asks some one of his own age and of his intimate 
acquaintance to be his best man, The ushers 
are chosen in the same way, and each of them 
sends a present. They must be unmarried men, 
and on them fall all the duties of arranging mat- 
ters in the church at the wedding, thus saving 
the principals any uneasiness. 

But we are getting beyond the debatable ford ; 
we are crossing the river: when a young couple 
get to the altar they are no longer engaged people. 

Why do we not use the beautiful old word 
“betrothed” ? It seems to have gone hopelessly 
out of fashion. A young lady now always speaks 
of her lover as “ Mr. So-and-so”; he calls her 
“my girl,” which has a pretty and poetic sound. 
But whatever they call each other, we ask them 
to receive our congratulations. They stand on 
the brink of great happiness or misery. Beware! 
beware | 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
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The number issued June 7 contains the twenty- 
second instalment of “ The Colonel’s Money,” by 
Lucy C. Littir, and the conclusion of “ Two Fools 
and their Folly,” by Henry P. Weis. 

There are also two short stories, one of which is 
entitled 


“ONE LITTLE INDIAN,” 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, 
Avtuor or “Two Arrows,” “Tus Tateine 
LEAVES,” ETO., 
with an illustration by H.F.Farny. The other 
is * How Grandfather Did It,” by Margaret V an- 
DEGRIFT. 

“ Athletic Training for Boys,” by W.J. Hen- 
DERSON, és an article of great interest and practical 
value to boys. 

“ Living Timepieces” is the title of an article by 
E. D. Watkrr, who brings to the notice of young 
readers, in an entertaining manner, many of the 
curious habits and properties of common objects in 
nature. 
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A HIVE OR TWO. 


HILE every farmer who has his hands 
full, and his quiver full, thinks it his 
duty to provide for his sons in some way, 
and see them started in life, it is a little sin- 





gular, at first view, that he does not feel it 
necessary to provide in the same manner for 
his daughters, the real reason being, howev- 
er, that he does not expect them to work at 
any steady and laborious task, but to attend 
to housework merely, and eventually to mar- 
ry and be taken care of in a measurable man- 
ner. But farmers have learned ere this that 
a great many of their daughters do not mar- 
ry, and have therefore to take care of them- 
selves, and they have begun to turn over 
into the hands of this and that of the girls 
this and that branch of the work—to one 
the strawberry beds, to one the cutting of 
the asparagus, to one the care of the poultry. 
Another branch of industry and profit to be 
cultivated by the women of the farm is the 
care of the bees, for it goes without saying 
that no farm where there is so much as a 
bean field should be without bees. 

It would need hardly anything but a cou- 
ple of hives and swarms and a little courage 
and confidence to begin with; after that, 
some of the best books on the management 
of bees might not come amiss; but personal 
experience, or the experience of some neigh- 
boring individual who has already had bees, 
is better to most people than a whole cyclo- 
pedia of printed knowledge. It is not 
outside of the powers of quite a young 
girl to manage bees; and with the sweet- 
tempered Italian bee, with thick gloves and 
veil, and with a very little chloroform at 
such times as it is necessary to take away 
the combs, there is nothing at all to be fear- 
ed. It is sail that bees soon learn their 
friends, judge that those who do not fear 
them do not mean harm to them, and will 
endure clean and sweet-smelling people 
where they will sting dirty ones. 

The hives should stand in a sunny spot, 
with a southerly frontage; never, on any 
account, in a damp one, or else there will be 
no health and no honey in the hives. Shelter 
against bleak winds and snow should be pro- 
vided for winter, and there should be shade 
in summer; and the flower-garden—that 
doubtless many a man scoffs at—plays a very 
useful part in the economy of the whole pro- 
ceeding; for if care is taken to select the 
flowers that the bees love, they will not be 
obliged to travel for miles in search of their 
sweets, and will store many times as much 
when this pleasant provision is at their door. 
Bees are extravagantly fond of buckwheat, 
and the farmer who has a few acres of buck- 
wheat is simply throwing away a goodly 
sum of money every year in failing to sup- 
ply the farm with a fine stock of bees. As 
a rule, bees require little other attention, in 
order to make them fairly profitable, than 
their original planting in a healthy spot, 
with the flower-garden or buckwheat field, 
or other source of provision, near at hand. 
Care, of course, has to be taken that nothing 
foul shall be allowed in their neighborhood, 
and that when the parent hive throws out 
a swarm the new swarm shall be secured, as 
in that way the multiplication of the origi- 
nal property gradually takes place, and ope 
hive before long is twenty-five. Moreover, 
a part of the profit is found in selling the 
swarms, or new hives, all of which it is not 
desirable to keep; and after one has all one 
cares to attend to, no inconsiderable sum is 
made every year by the sale of the hives 
that one cannot attend to,which swells quite 
perceptibly the sums received from the sale 
of the honey and of the wax taken from the 
remaining hives—sums easily reckoned 
when it is remembered that good honey 
brings readily an average of twenty cents 
a pound, and a good hive produces an aver- 
age of ninety pounds of honey every year. 
Outside of the direct advantage in money, 
honey is of good service in the family; for 
colds and sore throats and various other lit- 
tle ailments it has value, and it is a sweet- 
meat which almost every one relishes on the 
table. One would suppose, by-the-way, that 
honey in the comb, like the meat of an egg, 
was something not to be adulterated ; that is, 
the egg taken directly from the nest, the hon- 
ey directly from the hive. But a person of 
our acquaintance, hearing of the immense 
use made of glucose in various adulterations, 
andespecially in sugars and candies, thanked 
Heaven that at any rate one could fall back 
on honey, which was necessarily pure. “ Not 
at all,” replied a dealer in the article. “We 
put a large lump of glucose down before a 
hive, and the bees will consume it out of 
hand—consume it all—and make their hon- 
ey out of it, and as long as the lump lasts 
they will not spread a wing to find the 
sweetest flower that ever bloomed.” 

But, after all, the flower-garden and the 
buckwheat field will be found to be the 
cheapest as well as the loveliest. The most 
utilitarian farmer in the world can look on 
a flower-garden with pleasure when he 
knows that the opening of every flower rep- 
resents a fixed money value, as it does where 
there are bees; and the dullest and most 
prosaic fancy must still see something ideal 
in the work whose product is the chemistry 
of dew and sunshine and the little “ wingéd 
pontiff of the flowers.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
“FOR MAIDS AND BOYS” 


HE Roman poet Horace is not usually class- 
ed among sentimentalists or among Puri- 
tans, and yet it is to him more than any one else 
that we owe the maxim that the best things should 
be adapted to youth and innocence. While some 
who write under the Christian dispensation either 
throw off all the veiling of decency, or are per- 
petually bewailing that they are not encouraged 
to throw it off, we must go back to the most 
charming of all pagan poets for the phrase vir- 
ginibus puerisque canto—“I sing for maids and 
boys.” Nor is it any trivial or inferior song that 
he offers them; he does not feel, as is apparent- 
ly felt by some of our modern writers, that he 
could write with stronger sweep and loftier pin- 
ion if he could only be allowed to disgust his 
readers ; but the phrase occurs in the very open- 
ing sentence of what is regarded by many as the 
very noblest and most completely poetical of all 
his odes. He wishes to sing the majesty of vir- 
tue, the power of the King of kings, the folly of 
base ambition, the sweetness of simple and mod- 
erate joys. This he attempts with even more 
than his accustomed beauty of phrase, terseness 
of statement, vigor of appeal ; and by way of invo- 
cation, at the beginning of his task he appeals 
to that very audience whose tiresome limitations 
so vex our French and English and American 
apostles of the nude—the audience of the young 
and unspoiled. He is even so eccentrie—this 
old-fashioned, straitlaced heathen—as to treat 
such an audience as if it were the very best he 
could encounter, and to give them in return the 
very best he has. Indeed, he claims to address 
them as the high-priest of the Muses, who were, 
in fact, maidens themselves and ever youthful. 

Thus it is that he begins his invocation : 

“ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo; 
Favete linguis: carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virgiuibus puerisque canto.” 

He says in these words that he is not writ- 
ing for the coarser and profaner minds, and he 
warns them off; he imposes silence on unhallow- 
ed tongues ( favete linguis), He says expressly 
that he is uttering things not heard before (non 
prius audita), certainly not by such an audience 
as he addresses. I cannot recall an instance in 
earlier literature where such high themes as he 
treats in this ode had been expressly discussed 
for the benefit of pure and youthful ears. From 
that moment, we may perhaps say, the movement 
toward what some of our critics deride as “ pur- 
ism” was taken. The movement once made, is it 
desirable to turn back ? With the aid of modern 
Christianity and civilization the vantage-ground 
has been farther secured. The change in Eng- 
lish literature has been very marked within a cen- 
tury. As Lowell has pointed out, even Southey— 
and he might well have added Landor—was still 
a little influenced by the indelicate traditions of 
Smollett and Sterne; and if we go back a little 
farther we find ourselves among the indecencies 
of Aphra Behn, and find Bonnell Thornton in- 
serting the most disgusting coarsenesses in his 
collection of Poems by Eminent Ladies, and Allan 
Ramsay putting things unreadable in his Zea- 
Table Miscellany (Edinburgh, 1724), and then 
boasting in the preface that he has excluded all 
ribaldry, “that the modest voice of the fair sing- 
er might meet with no affront.” Now all this 
has passed by, and the few exceptional English 
authors whose books cannot decently lie on our 
tables are known, and can be avoided. So far 
has this purification of literature gone that it is 
now generally accepted as a matter of pride and 
as a feature of human progress. Are we to go 
back and undo it all at the request of M. Zola 
and Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Boyesen ? 

The assertion that our literature is to a certain 
extent limited by the deference due to the aver- 
age young lady seems to me a compliment to it, 
not a reproach. It is equivalent to saying that 
we keep at the Horatian level. Whatever of lit- 
erature is not suitable for maids and boys is not 
properly literature, but belongs to the medical 
library as morbid physiology, or to the law library 
as criminal evidence. The lawyer or the physician 
may have to go through a great deal of distress- 
ing experience in the discharge of his professional 
duty, but he does not include it in his conversa- 
tion at the family dinner-table, nor should it be 
put into the literature of the family bookcase. 
In Zola’s extraordinary analysis of a diseased 
mind in LZ) ®uvre he carries to its utmost result 
the theory on which his own books are written, 
and the wretched artist ends in despair and sui- 
cide, which his more healthy-minded comrades 
escape. His theory thus defeats itself by his 
own showing, and the virginibus puerisque meth- 
od is vindicated. 

Those who rebel against this result may be 
personally never so high-minded, they are resist- 
ing the evolution of a higher order of society. 
The advent of women into a freer social inter- 
course has purified literature, art, and conversa- 
tion. With that has come, not increased weak- 
ness, but added strength. How repulsive are 
Carlyle’s accounts of the habitual conversation 
of the literary men of London when he first 
went thither! All the coarsest indecency of 
the mess-table and the mining camp, where men 
alone gather, is but the survival of what was 
common in “ good society” both in England and 
America during the last century. But the un- 
conscious influence of “maids and boys” has 
been redeeming that society from grossness all 
the while, just ac a refined and innocent child 
unconsciously moulds a coarser father. Iam not 
now advovating severe restrictive laws, for they 
tend to irritate, and have the farther evil that 
they often advertise the very literature they at- 
tempt to put down. So far as printing and pub- 
lishing go, I am in favor of a wide toleration, 
were it only from motives of policy. Books that 
are morbid and unhealthy need not be pro- 











scribed; it is enough to let them alone. But 
those who advocate such books are seldom satis- 
fied with being let alone; it is the public with 
which they are dissatisfied, because the public 
taste, though crude, is usually healthy, and de- 
clines to be fed upon a tainted diet. It is not 
enough for those who covet the nude in litera- 
ture to have their favorite author left undisturb- 
ed; they complain that he is proscribed unless 
he is prescribed. 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


IIL—FURNISHING THE HOUSE.—THE 
MAY-HAVES. 


ROMINENT among those finishings to her 

house for which the soul of its mistress 
longs are draperies. Window-shades are all well 
enough for utility, but they are not sufficient to 
satisfy the artistic sense. Curtains are needed 
to give a room a really furnished air. The choice 
in these is boundless, but fitness must be con- 
sulted. Rich damask or velvet puts simple cot- 
tage furniture to the blush, and gives a look of 
incongruity to an otherwise pretty apartment. 

For the parlor or sitting-room nothing is better 
than Madras. This comes in a variety of prices, 
ranging from the piece goods that sell at fifty 
and sixty cents a yard to the made curtains which 
may be purchased at from six to sixty dollars the 
window. Between these the housewife must 
make her selection, guarding against the tempta- 
tion to expend a disproportionate amount upon 
her best room, and thus rob the rest of the house. 
Even prettier than Madras, and not much more 
expensive, are draperies of China silk in soft 
shades, and falling in lovely folds. These cost 
from sixty cents to a dollar a yard, and hold 
their color well, fading Jess than the Madras. 

For the dining-room, Turkey red curtains do 
nicely if the room is well lighted. If, however, 
the windows are small or heavily shaded, scrim 
is preferable. For bedrooms nothing is prettier 
than this, or the old-fashioned white muslin. 
Cretonne in the attractive designs that are plen- 
tiful nowadays brightens a chamber. Woollen 
curtains should never be hung in a sleeping-room, 
as they afford lurking - places for disease germs 
and unpleasant odors. The use of portidres im 
adding coziness to a room cannot be over-esti- 
mated. <A yawning entranceway or a blank 
door can never give the look of home comfort 
afforded by a breadth of some rich-hued fabric. 
Any door that opens outward may be masked 
from the inside by hangings at little expense. 
The days of heavy and costly cornices are past, 
and the plain pole with its sliding rings and or- 
namental tips can be procured at a low price. 

Next to draperies, or perhaps ahead of them, 
come pictures. Few families purchase these by 
the wholesale, as it were, but rather acquire them 
little by little. Let no householder be deluded 
into filling the vacant spaces on his walls with 
cheap and glaring chromos or lithographs. Bet- 
ter let the panels remain blank until they can 
be occupied—one at a time, possibly—by choice 
etchings, fine engravings, or photographs of good 
paintings. The pictures already in possession 
may be softened and adorned by a knot of some 
dainty harmonious drapery on the corner of @ 
frame or thrown over an easel. 

Books, too, are more generally the result of 
accumulation than of sudden acquisition, and 
their receptacles should perhaps have been class- 
ed among the “must-haves.” The owner of a 
slender purse need not waste-time in lamenta- 
tions that his means will not permit him to cum- 
ber his parlor or library with huge book-cases. 
The plain low shelves of walnut, oak, cherry, or 
even oiled yellow pine, are more in the mode at 
present. The books may be protected from dust 
by curtains running on slender brass rods, and 
these draperies may be of silk, Madras, felt, or 
Canton flannel, and plain or embroidered, accord- 
ing to the owner’s time or inclination. 

The individuality of a house is determined prin- 
cipally by its ornamentation. The necessaries 
of furnishing are common to all, but it is in the 
minor points of decoration that the house-mistress 
shows her true self. Cheap ugliness is no longer 
obligatory. Bondage to bead and worsted tidies 
need not exist when for the cost of the materials 
of one of these abominations one may pick up at 
any one of a dozen New York shops a bit of Ori- 
ental-looking drapery, a scarf (soft yet brilliant 
in tone), a fur rug, a low screen, a gay fan, or a 
scrap of decorative pottery. With these a parlor 
is quickly and cheaply furnished. The taste of 
its owner must be trusted not to go too far, and 
make her room look either like a fancy bazar or 
a Japanese toy-shop. 

In the dining-room it is easier still to attain 
charming results at slight cost. The chipped 
plate that was a piece of one’s mother’s wedding 
china, the carefully mended Sévres cup, the brill- 
iant Japanese teapot that has lost its top, may 
not be available upon the table, but they make a 
gallant show on the upper part of a sideboard, or 
on a set of mantel-shelves supplied with little 
brass hooks from which to swing tea and coffee 
cups. In the furnishing of the table, too, pretti- 
ness may be gained without extravagance. Jap- 
anese china in quaint designs is as cheap as 
plain white porcelain, and is far more effective, 
whether as teapot, finger-bowls, or as dinner and 
tea sets, than is the undecorated ware. Japa- 
nese paper mats make excellent doilies, and cost 
only fifty cents the dozen. While pressed glass 
tumblers at two dollars a dozen are made in as 
pretty patterns as the cut crystal at three times 
that price, it is folly for people of slender in- 
comes to buy the latter for every-day use. Let 
the principle of consistency be rigidly adhered to, 
and while making economy attractive let it be 
also thorough. 

The old-fashioned halls that are being imitated 
in the modern Queen Anne cottages lend them- 
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selves readily to rich effects in furnishing. More 
difficult of management are the narrow entries 
of many of our city houses, where the steep flight 
of stairs starts just inside the front door. Even 
here, however, there are possibilities of improve- 
ment. <A hanging mirror, its cheap frame cov- 
ered with folds of soft silk or figured Japanese 
goods, an old-fashioned table with a scarf, or a 
draped shelf under the mirror, a few brass hooks 
for hats and coats, a picture on the wall or a 
brass sconce supplied with bright candles, a 
trophy of fans, an old sword, a bunch of pea- 
cock feathers, a deer’s head—any of these will 
prove of service in relieving the monotony that 
permits each hall in a block to resemble every 
other so closely as to bewilder even the owner 
with doubts whether he has entered his own 
home or that of his neighbor. 

In the bedrooms, the presence of the “ must- 
haves” merely, leaves but cheerless apartments, 
Here the touches that make the chambers home- 
like are those that cannot be purchased by money 
alone. The pretty bureau and table covers, splash- 
ers, whisk-broom cases, receptacles for jewelry and 
odds and ends, all the dainty trifles that mark 
the difference between the home and the hotel, 
are due to the head and hands of the occupant 
rather than to her purse. The comforts that may 
be added here are almost boundless. A comfort- 
able sewing-chair, an easy lounge or sofa supplied 
with pillows and afghan, a light stand at the head 
of the bed bearing candle, matches, watch case, 
and books of devotion, a rug in one’s own partic- 
ular working corner, two or three low footstools, 
a writing-desk or table, a bit of drapery for the 
mantel-shelf, and many other happy touches, will 
instantly suggest themselves. 

Almost an essential is a large screen to shut 
off the corner of the room devoted to the wash- 
ing accommodations, It may be plain or showy, 
of Japanese or home manufacture, covered with 
wall-paper, felt, cretonne, or satteen. Whatever 
its style, it will prove one of the most useful arti- 
cles in the room, whether it serve as partition 
for a temporary dressing-room or to shut out the 
glare of the sun or a draught of air. 

The longing of nearly every woman who rules 
over a household is for a supply of linen sheets. 
These are too costly for ordinary wear, except 
by people of liberal means, but a stock may 
be acquired, a pair at a time, that will serve 
through the summer months for the beds of the 
elders of the family. Children’s slumbers are 
generally too sound to demand these aids to com- 
fortable rest. Extra blankets, handsome bed- 
spreads, and pillow-shams may also come one by 
one, and will be valued the more from the little 
effort made to secure them. <A generous stock 
of nice towels may be accumulated by purchasing 
half a dozen at a time as one finds the means. 

A different course must be pursued in the pur- 
chase of table-linen, <A table-cloth with the ac- 
companying napkins demands a larger outlay, and 
must be planned for beforehand. A pretty tea- 
cloth and napkins add to the daintiness of the 
lunch or supper table, and all the graceful acces- 
sories of fine china, cut glass, and solid silver are 
acquisitions that often come only after long wait- 
ing. Finger-bowls should be among the first of 
these luxuries, if, indeed, they may not be regard- 
ed as necessities. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING DRESSES. 


TINIE revival of lace is made especially evident 

in bridal toilettes at June weddings, as in 
some instances the lace is not merely used as a 
garniture, but is over the whole dress, covering the 
satin gown entirely, and even extending beyond 
it at the neck, where the lining is cut low, and 
serving as transparent sleeves. For such dresses 
there is a full high bodice, gathered about the 
neck and at the wrists of the full sleeves with 
rows of the narrowest white ribbon, Instead of 
a full train the skirt has scarcely more than a 
demi-train, which is covered all around with one 
or two flounces of lace, and for the upper parts 
and drapery there are lengthwise rows of similar 
flounces joined by ribbons or by panels of Lyons 
tulle in drawn tucks over ribbons. Few artificial 
flowers are used at this season of the year; 
hence ribbon rosettes and flowing bows take the 
place of the usual garlands of orange blossoms, 
The simpler point laces are used for these dresses, 
such as duchesse and appliqué, and there are 
other gowns where “family laces,” consisting 
usually of flounces and a shawl of round point 
lace, are made up in combination with Brussels 
net, or with tulle, to which some pearl beaded 
embroidery on net is added. The veil may then 
be entirely of tulle, which is found to be more 
becoming than a figured lace veil, or else it may 
have a wide border of lace. Charming gowns 
for summer weddings are also made of Valen- 
ciennes or of Mechlin lace partly, as in flounces, 
guimpe, and sleeves, while for the rest of the 
dress Paris muslin or silk muslin is used in 
cream-white tints, 


WHITE DRESSES OF WEDDING GUESTS, 


White silks of light quality such as India 
silk and China crape are worn by guests at day 
weddings. The India or China silks are plain, 
with Fedora lace trimmings, while the China 
crapes most used have small specks, pea dots, or 
tiny oval figures, in preference to the flowered 
brocades of last year. They are made up with 
short skirts amply draped, and with shirred 
basques, a great deal of shirring crossing from 
the waist line to the point in front, while the 
V space from the neck to the waist is filled in 
with Fedora lace in frills, or with the net tucked 
across and gathered on ribbon, or else the lace 
forms a long jabot or Louis Quatorze cravat. 
The lower skirt may be in box pleats that are 
caught together with bows of narrow watered 
ribbon, while the drapery descends in points 





edged with Fedora lace frills, and held by choux 
of ribbon or else flowing bows. 

There are also white wool dresses of veiling 
with bouclé stripes or with corded lines or cross- 
bars that are made up with many rows of white 
watered ribbon for their trimming. For other 
white sheer woollens the gathered belted waist 
is used, the fulness at the top being gathered 
on cords to forma pointed yoke. When color is 
added to such a dress, green or yellow is apt to 
be chosen, and instead of velvet trimming water- 
ed ribbon is used as a belt, with wide sash loops 
and long ends in the back, also as a high collar 
fastened by a bow on the left side, and as wrist- 
bands for the sleeves. The bonnet is of shirred 
tulle, usually white, but sometimes of pale pink 
or of green, with a white wreath on the brim, 
and white ribbon loops and high, long-stemmed 
cluster in front; the veil is also white, and is 
long enough to touch the chin, Round hats of 
white straw with rolled brims, white trimmings, 
and white veils are also worn at day weddings 
and receptions. The posy on the corsage is a 
single long-stemmed rose, some fleur-de-lis, hy- 
drangea, orchids, or a bunch of maidenhair ferns. 
The gloves of light tan Suéde or else of pearl 
gray are mousquetaires in shape, but are not 
so long as to make very clumsy wrinkles on the 
wrists. 


COLORED SILK DRESSES. 


The Pompadour striped Bengalines are also 
favorite fabrics for dressy summer toilettes, made 
up in a polonaise or a basque and drapery with 
a lower skirt of embroidered muslin or of lace. 
The embroidered muslins with open designs 
through which narrow ribbons may be run are 
used for the skirt, and these sometimes have a 
scalloped edge at the foot. The favorite de- 
signs for Bengaline silks are stripes of gray-blue, 
pistaché green, lavender, faded rose, or golden 
brown alternating with inch-wide stripes of white 
strewn with small wreaths or flowers in natural 
colors. Simpler dresses are of the striped India 
silks, heliotrope, green, blue, or brown with 
white, or else with small crescents or linked 
rings or ovals of white, red, or yellow on dark 
grounds. These have the long over-skirt of 
straight breadths of the silk nearly covering a 
pleated lower skirt, being caught up alike on 
each side and falling in jabot folds down the 
back. A pretty front for the basque has velvet 
pointed like a yoke at the top of a pleated or 
gathered vest of the silk, with velvet revers up 
the sides, a velvet collar, and very plain velvet 
cuffs, Inexpensive dresses for misses still in 
their teens are made of the small checked or 
finely striped silks now shown in blue, heliotrope, 
green, or brown with white, trimmed with velvet 
ribbon an inch and a half or two inches wide. 
The gathered or pleated lower skirt has two rows 
of ribbon around it five or six inches above its 
edge, while the deep apron over-skirt has but 
one row. The basque is widely shirred from 
waist line to the point, and is then laid in pleats 
on the shoulders, the V-shaped space between be- 
ing filled in by a velvet vest. 


LACE AND TULLE HATS, 


The gilt lace now so fashionable in Paris is 
again being used here, after having been out of 
favor a year or more. It is used in plain net fold- 
ed and shirred on crowns and brims of capotes 
precisely as other net is used, and it is also seen 
as trimming lace, and when dotted with spangles 
it serves as facing for brims of large round hats. 

The fancy for sailor hats is so prevalent that 
modistes have begun to use their square low 
crowns and stiff brim shapes for net and tulle 
hats; thus black tulle is shirred on wires in the 
sailor shape, and trimmed with lace fan bows 
and white flowers. Black and white point d’esprit 
hats are made in the same way. Blue ragged- 
sailors or corn-flowers are trimmings on white 
nets. There are also large puffs of silk muslin 
in creamy tints on the front of straw sailor hats, 
either blue, black, or white straw, while others 
have white Brussels net all over the entire crown, 
and still others have merely a veiling of tulle 
over bunches of white or blue flowers, 


CLOTH HATS, 


Soft cloth hats in English walking-hat shape, 
with sloping crown and rolled brim, are imported 
by hatters and by tailors for ladies to wear with 
travelling dresses, or with ulsters, or for boating 
or tennis, and also for horseback riding in the 
country. The pliable brims are stitched or cord- 
ed in shape, and the only trimming is a cloth 
band, or perhaps straps, lapped in front with 
buckles. They come in tobacco brown cloth, in 
white, gray, tan, and navy blue, and are chosen 
to match the gown or habit or wrap with which 
they are worn, 


TENNIS BLOUSES, 


English tennis blouses to be worn with either 
woollen or muslin skirts are made of striped white 
and blue flannel, or of any of the fancy tennis 
cloths. These are belted gathered waists with 
a basque-like piece falling on the hips, making 
them as long as a Norfolk jacket; they have a 
deep sailor collar of plain white or blue flannel 
opening over a shirt-plast.on of white flannel on 
which tennis bats are wrought; the collar has 
scarf ends like a sailor knot, or else is tied with 
ribbon. The sleeves are plain at the top, but 
full at the wrists, and gathered to a wide band 
of the plain flannel like the collar, A sailor hat 
may be made of the plain flannel, or else a straw 
hat is worn with a striped band matching that of 
the jacket. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


Girls from eight to fourteen years of age wear 
white flannel or striped white wool dresses made 
with a Norfolk jacket and kilt-pleated skirt, or 
else a sailor blouse and round skirt. For the 
Jatter there are canvas-striped woollens of bright 





scarlet or blue on white that make gay and pretty 
dresses. The Norfolk jacket suits are of twilled 
flannel, with many rows of narrow white braid 
or else of the wide Hercules braid for trimming. 
A blue cloth sailor jacket and a straw hat in 
sailor shape complete this pretty toilette. The 
navy blue flannels are similarly made for useful 
dark dresses. 

Challi dresses are also in great favor for misses 
and small girls. Those with cream white grounds 
strewn with roses or with sprigs of biue, green, 
or brown are made with a basque and slight 
drapery, with velvet ribbon trimming in rows 
around the skirt, or inserted down the sides, and 
as a vest, or revers, or in yoke shape in front 
with pleating below it. 

India silks, plain or figured, canvas grena- 
dines, embroidered piqués, white mulls with feath- 
er stitching, and embroidered muslin dresses are 
used for the best frocks of small girls, while ging- 
hams are preferred for every-day wear because 
they wash and wear well. The plain low waist, 
with pointed front and short puffed sleeves, with 
a white guimpe, is liked both for India silk and 
for gingham dresses. The striped ginghams and 
those with large checks are used in high colors 
and in delicate shades of pink, blue, or lavender. 
The tendency is toward longer waisted dresses 
than those of last season, making them down to 
the waist line, and sometimes a trifle below it. 
The ginghams may be gathered to a point, with a 
gathered plastron in front and bretelles of em- 
broidery, or else they, as well as the embroidered 
waists, may be plain, with a row of buttons down 
the middle to the point, and small revers turned 
over at the top of the round or the V-shaped neck. 
The skirts are full, with a hem and tucks, or else 
with deep embroidery below a cluster of tucks, 
or there may be two frills, one plain and the 
other of embroidery. Most dresses have a sash 
of the material sewed in the seams under the 
arms, and tied in a large bow behind. 


BOYS’ CLOTHES, 


Correspondents who ask for something new for 
boys who have just put on trousers are informed 
that there is nothing so popular or so fashionable 
as sailor suits. ‘They are worn for best occasions, 
at church weddings and at children’s parties, for 
morning walks and for afternoon drives, and will 
continue to be thus generally used throughout the 
summer in the country. The sailor suits worn 
by these little fellows at family weddings are of 
white serge or linen, with blue square-cornered 
sailor collar showing a shirt of blue and white 
stripes, and omitting a white collar in true mid- 
shipman style. The sailor cap is of either blue 
or white serge. The trousers may be either long 
or short, the long trousers widening at the ankles 
being worn by very small boys who still wear 
kilt skirts with all their other suits. 

Boys eight to thirteen years old have Scotch 
wool suits for general wear made of plain or 
striped or large checked goods in gray and yellow- 
brown shades, while their best suits are of navy 
blue or dark brownserge. The trousers are short 
and straight, while the jackets are single-breasted 
sacks made with the wide English back that has 
no middle seam, or else a Norfolk blouse with two 
box pleats down front and back, and a belt which 
is strapped on the sides. Rough straw sailor hats 
with stiff biims, long black stockings, and high 
buttoned gaiters, or else laced shoes, complete the 
suit. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co.; James McCrerery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern BrotHers; AITKEN, 
Son, & Co.; E. A. Morrison; and FRankLIn. 





PERSONAL. 


BisHoP Porter has issued a letter asking for 
contributions to a fund for the erection of a 
Protestant Episcopal cathedral in New York 
city, whose welcome would be for all meu, of 
whatever fellowship, whose influence would be 
felt in the interests of our common Christianity 
throughout the whole land, and whose interior, 
like that of Westminster Abbey, would be the 
fitting shrine of memorials of our honored dead. 
It is proposed to spend $6,000,000. 

—The dinner to ex-Chancellor Runyon, of 
New Jersey, at Delmonico’s, brought together a 
large number of leading lawyers and judges. 
The Hon. CoRTLANDT PARKER made the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

—Mr. ALMA-TADEMA is said to be designing a 
Greek costume for Mrs. James Brown Porter, 
which she will wear in a play soon to be pro- 
duced. 

—Dr. Pancoast, of Philadelphia, testified at a 
trial in this city that American surgeons do not 
‘experiment’? on patients in hospitals. ‘I 
have seen it done in France and Germany,’’ he 
said; ‘‘but with us the poorest patient in the 
world receives as good treatment as would his 
Honor on the bench.” 

—Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT’S Villa at New- 
port has been leased for the season to Mr. CaL- 
vin 8. Brice, a railroad director well known in 
Wall Street. Another railroad man, Mr. AUSTIN 
CorBIn, occupies Mr. BENNETT’s town house 
at Thirty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue, New 
York city. 

—Judge E. Henry Lacomsg, the new Circuit 
Judge of the Second Judicial District, is de- 
scended from an old French family. When at 
Columbia College Law School he was awarded 
the prize for excellence in constitutional law. 
He is a close personal friend of Secretary WHI?- 
NEY, and was one of his lieutenants in the Cor- 
poration Counsel’s office before assuming that 
office himself. 

—General BouLANGER escaped unhurt from 
the disastrous fire at the Opéra Comique in Pa- 
ris. But he is no longer at the head of the 
French War Department. 

—During her trip to the Adirondacks Mrs. 
CLEVELAND visited the grave of JouN BROWN 
at North Elba, New York. 

—Mr. JouN RUSKIN objects to bicycles because 
they supersede human feet on God’s ground. 
‘To walk, to run, to leap, and to dance are the 
virtues of the human body, and neither to stride 
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on stilts, wriggle on wheels, or dangle on ropes ; 
and nothing in the training of the buman mind 
with the body will ever supersede the appointed 
God's ways of slow walking and hard work- 
ing. 

—The illness of the Crown Prince Freprr- 
1cK WILLIAM of Germany began last January 
with an inflammatory affection of the throat. 
A course of treatment at Ems failed to relieve 
the difficulty. Dr. Mackenzrr, the English spe- 
cialist, finds the Prince’s condition not so seri- 
ous as to debar hope that the trouble may be 
removed. 

—Fully 25,000 strangers were in Toledo, Ohio, 
on the occasion of the unveiling of the $30,000 
monument to General JaAMes B. STEEDMAN, 
whom his comrades tn the late war still call 
“Old Chickamauga.” 

—The Rev. Henry Van RENSSELAER, a lineal 
descendant of the founder of the VAN RENssE- 
LAEK family in this country, has been ordained 
a Catholic priest, and will devote his life to 
missionary work among the Indians of North 
America. He has a fine barytone voice, and is 
a painter and a playwright. One of his sisters, 
Miss EvpHemia VAN RENSSELAER, is Sister 
Mary Dolores, of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Foundling Asylum. 

—When Mr. Peter Cooper died the Board 
of Aldermen adopted a suitable minute, and 
caused it to be engrossed and framed. Mr. 
Cooper’s son-in-law, Mayor Hewitt, has vetoed 
a resolution providing for the payment of the 
expense, on the ground that no funds have been 
appropriated for the purpose. 

—Miss CATHERINE L. WoLFe’s will has the 
good fortune of not being contested. Her ex- 
ecutors, Messrs. Davip Wo.tre Bruce, Davip 
Wo tre BisuHop, and Louts L. LorILLarpD, have 
entered peacefully upon their duties of disposing 
of her millions. 

—The Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary has celebrated its ninteeenth an- 
niversary. Dr. EMmLy BLacKWELL, a successful 
pioneer, administered the oath to the graduates, 
and Dr. Mary BIsseLx told an interesting story 
of the triumphs of earlier graduates, some of 
whom are now missionaries in India, 

—Mayor Hewitt informs Governor H111 that 
the Central Park is now practically a great gar- 
den, and that if the soldiers are allowed to pa- 
rade there the pecuniary damage to the shrubs 
and ornamental structures will exceed the entire 
amount now expended annually on the Park. 

—A memorial window to the late Mrs. C. F. 
McKr has been placed in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. It bears a Latin inscription, which has been 
translated as follows, ** Here shines, clearer than 
crystal, the image of the Blessed Virgin, first 
painted by TrTIaNn, and very like a beloved wife 
of whom it is a memorial.”” The original was 
written by Mr. A. R. MacpDoNouGH. 

—A very rare shell, the Conus gloria maris, was 
recently found in a house in Cebu, Philippine 
Islands, by Mr. MOLLENDORFF, the German Con- 
sul at Manila. Its home is in deep water, and 
only a severe typhoon drives it on shore. It is 
said that there are only two similar specimens 
in existence—one in the Royal Museum in Lon- 
don and the other in Paris. This new specimen 
goes to the Berlin Museum. 

—Professor Huxuey sent his daughter to ac- 
company Mr. and Mrs. Gzor@ HENSCHELL in 
their American visit, that her lessons might be 
as little interrupted as possible. 

—Mr. E. Correge MITcuELL, late of Philadel 
phia, and dean of the law faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at the time of his death, 
had in his library an unnoticed volume, the 
Laws of Massachusetts, printed in 1672. With 
other law books this was put up at auction, and 
bid in by a Boston dealer for two dollars, when 
the discovery was made that probably only two 
copies are in existence, of which one is in the 
library of Mr. VANDERBILT, and that the last 
time a copy was sold it brought over $500, 

—Mr. JAMES FENIMORE CooPER’s manu- 
script of his book of travels in Europe, which 
led to the CoOPER-WEED libel suit, has recently 
been discovered in Philadelphia, and deposited 
in the Historical Society Library. 

—Tuomas HILL, the California painter, who 
for years has made a specialty of the Yosemite 
Valley, has returned to San Francisco from a 
trip to Alaska. He has many sketches and sev- 
eral partly finished pictures of the grand scen- 
ery of the frozen North. 

—The Mercantile Library of this city was 
founded and is entirely managed by clerks. 
Any one by paying the fee may become a mem- 
ber; but to hold office, or even to vote, one 
must be a clerk or working on salary in some 
mercantile business. 

—President Hunter, of the Normal College, 
proposes to establish a course of industrial train- 
ing in that institution, which will then graduate 
teachers for industrial schools as well as for 
common schools. 

—Mr. Fectx ADLER recently paid a visit to 
Philadelphia, where a flourishing branch of his 
Ethical Culture Society has been established. 

—Dr. 8. Werk MItcHeELt has recently publish- 
ed, through the Smithsonian Institution, a work 
on snake poisons—the result of inquiry and ex- 
periment extending over the last twenty years. 

—Among the passengers that arrived by the 
Australian steamer at San Francisco last week 
were a troupe of Japanese acrobats. They had 
made a stay at Honolulu, and delighted every 
oue by their clever performances. 

—Madame SaraAH BERNHARDT visited the 
Chinese quarter in San Francisco, and took spe- 
cial interest in the Celestial theatre. She went 
behind the scenes, inspected the actors’ ward- 
robes, and admired the skill of the men who 
played female réles, After gazing at the singu- 
lar performance, she said: *‘ It’s very strange. 
It’s a theatre for children, and it makes one feel 
like a child to be in it.” 

—Chicago has now a “ Life-Science Inquiry 
Club,” of which Mrs. ARMITAGE, a well-known 
singer, is the president and directing spirit. 

—Count Numa J. LeEpKowskKI, who died re- 
cently in New York, was the last known sur- 
vivor of the Polish refugees who fled to the 
United States after the revolution of 1830. For 
the last fifty years Count LerpKowskr has re- 
sided in New York city. His estates in Poland 
were confiscated by the government, and he sup 
ported himself by teaching the guitar, upon 
which instrument he was a performer of rare 
skill. A man of high education, and of courtly 
and dignitied manners, this noble Polish exile 
was a thorough gentleman of the old school, 
| such as is rarely met with in these modern 

times. 
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Frock ror CuiLp From 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


ee eo ee Cut Pattern, No. 3976: Price, 15 Cents. : 
rRoM 1 To 4 YEARS OLp.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.) For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-5. 
ft sf . OD eed 5 oo 


Cut Pattern, No. 3977: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVIIL, Figs. 66 and 67. 











Fig. 3.—Narrow Borner ror Russtan Frook, Fie. 1. 
Cross Srrrou Emsrorwery. 





Fig. 1.—Mus- 


LIN Cap. 


Invant’s Knirtep Socg. 


see “" 
SM AN TY, 


AN fees 


Coat ror CuiLp From | To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs. 48-53. 


Inrant’s Bip. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, X., Fig. 24. 


Crocuet JACKET. 





EmpromwereD Merino JAcKET.—Fxont AnD 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 54-59 


Fig. 1. 





Inrant’s Cap. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Frannex Car.—{For pat- 


Ixvant’s Day Dress.—[Cat Pattern, No. 3978: Price, 10 Cents.) Figs. 14 and 15. .~ —Y a 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 16 and 17, i i 18 and 19. ae 

















Fig. 1.—Frocxk ror Cuitp rrom 1 T0 
8 Years orp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No, L., Figs. 6-8 











Fig. 2.—Borper ror Jacket, Fre. 1.—Cross Srrrou Emunorery. 





Inrant’s Crocnet Boorer. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XVIL., Figs. 73 and 74. 





Inrant’s Bre. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXL., Fig. 72. 


Kyirrep Jacket. 









Inrant’s Lone Cioak. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 39-45. 
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Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Yore Sup. Fig. 2.—Piaww Woot Hovse Fig. 3.—Ftannet Mornine Jacket. Fig. 4.—Inrant’s Drawers 
For pattern and description see Supplement : Danes. Cut Pattern, No. 3974: Price, 26 Cents. For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. IIL, Figs. 9-13. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. No. XX., Fig. 71. » 
Fig. 5.—Inrant’s Piqu Jacket. Fig. 6.—Ptatn anp Stripe Fig. 7.—Inrant’s Fiannet Perricoat. Fig. 8.—Inrant’s Suet. Fig. 10—Suinr ror Cnitp From 2 
For pattern and description see W — Hov sk Dress. Cut Pattern, No. 3975: Price, 10 Cents —[For pattern For pattern and description see Suppl., 70 4 Y mans OLD (For —— -_ 
Supplement, No. XVI, Figs. 69-63 For description see Supplement. and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 20 and 21.) No. XVIL., Figs. 64 and 65. description see Suppl., No. 1X., Fig. 23.) 
Fig. 9.—Mornina Gown. Fig. 11.—Inrant’s Drawers.—[For pattern and 


For description see Suppl. description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 22. 
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SOME CREOLE DAINTIES. 


N the olden days it was the pride of the creole 
house-keeper to always have in her store- 
room a bountiful supply of home-made, delicate- 
ly flavored fruit syrups. A little of this syrup 
in a glass of iced water made a refreshing drink, 
and was invariably offered to any guest who 
dropped in on a summer day. If by strange 
mischance no syrups were in the house, then Ma- 
dame la Creole, with charming grace and many 
pretty apologies, would offer her visitors simple 
Churlish indeed would have been 
the spirit who did not here discern the beautiful 
flower of true hospitality, Haw sucrée, insipid 
as it may seem to the unaccustomed palate, is by 
no means to be despised, and the liking for it 
grows by what it feeds upon. The creoles claim 
for it some curative properties, and believe that 
eau sucrée becomes eau sedative by the addition 
of a little orange-flower water. 

It was Canon Kingsley who, upon being ques- 
tioned by a troubled mother as to what she should 
teach her daughter, told her it did not make much 
difference in what special branches of learning 
she instructed her, so long as she did not neglect 
to teach her to take pleasure in small things, as 
upon the capacity for such enjoyment depended 
much of her future happiness in this life. 

The canon would have taken delight in the 
creole illustration of his injunction. It is one of 
the charms of this people that they take pleasure 
in simple things; for them the ordinary, every-day, 
homely joys of life have flavor; even those who 
once were rich dare in their poverty to be gay. 
They believe that they can enter and enjoy the 
best society, even though their income be small, 
if they possess the culture and breeding which 
should form the only open sesame to its portals. 
It is rare indeed to hear the creoles repine at 
the caprices of fickle fortune. Because they are 
now poor, shall they no more enjoy the cakes 
and ale of life? It is but the greater reason 
that they should get what enjoyment they may, 
so they open wide the doors of their hospitable 
homes, and dance and merriment and song re- 
sound there. At these entertainments the host- 
ess feels no mortification that she can now only 
offer her guests a refreshment of home-made 
syrup or cau sucrée and some simple cake, while 
formerly she could tempt them with rare vinu- 
tages and triumphs of culinary art. She knows 
that her guests accept her hospitality in the 
spirit with which it is offered. 

It is of some of these creole syrups we would 
now speak. One made of orange blossoms is a 
great favorite, and justly so. It combines the 
fragrance of the blossom with a delightful flavor. 
By all the laws of poesy it should be conse- 
erated to the brides of all time. To make it 
only the petals are used. These are gathered by 
spreading cloths beneath the orange-trees, where 
they fall at the breath of every passing zephyr. 
After making a thick clarified syrup of the best 
white sugar, the petals, in quantity sufficient to 
impart the desired flavor, are thrown into the hot 
syrup after its removal from the fire. When 
cold, the syrup is strained and bottled. A syrup 
of the leaves of the rose-geranium is made in 
the same way. The odor of this delicious syrup 
would alone commend it. Strawberry, blackber- 
ry, pineapple, and lemon are favorite syrups, the 
manner of making them being familiar to all 
house-keepers, The tamarind, a fruit of such 
exceeding acidity that the thought of it puts one’s 
teeth on edge, makes a refreshing anti- febrile 
drink. The fruit, placed in an earthen jar, is 
covered with water, which in thirty-six hours is 
ready for use. Sweetened and iced, it is deli- 
cious. Tamarind-water will retain its flavor for 
five or six days, but it cannot be bottled and kept 
like syrups made from more juicy fruits. The 
bruised seed and pulp of ripe pomegranates fur- 
nish another refreshing and cooling beverage. 
These syrups, which cost so little to make and so 
much to buy, bear no resemblance to the masque- 
rading decoctions which are born in the chemist’s 
laboratory. 

Confections of violet blossoms, rose leaves, and 
orange flowers are among the other achievements 
of the creole house-keeper—fitter food, one would 
think, for fairy elves and tricksy sprites than for 
dull mortals. The flowers, having been freed 
gently from dust, are put into wide-mouthed jars, 
with alternate layers of cut loaf-sugar, and tight- 
ly sealed. After three days the moisture in the 
flowers, combining with the sugar, makes a syrup, 
and the jar is put, uncovered, into a vessel of 
water, and allowed to boil gently until thoroughly 
heated, The color and flavor of the blossoms 
are thus retained. It must be admitted, however, 
that a refined palate is necessary to appreciate 
the delicate flavor of these culinary conceits, 

Our women should learn to prepare dainty con- 
fections at home, instead of paying such enormous 
prices for imported manufactures. There is no 
reason why we should pay the Turk for his pre- 
served rose leaves, and the Frenchman for his 
crystallized violets, when roses and violets grow 
in profusion all around us. Crystallized violets 
are by no meaus so difficult to manufacture as 
the large price asked for them would indicate. 
The following directions for preparing them are 
simple and practical: Take large, fresh, blue 
violets—the double ones are the best; boil them 
a short time in water; take them out with a 
large skimmer, and drain them carefully. To 
a pound and a half of blossoms, allow two and 
a half pounds of sugar. Make a syrup of this 
with a small teacup of water. Boil it, and skim 
it well. Put in the violets and boil ten min- 
utes more, watching closely lest the blossoms 
should become discolored. Take them from this 
syrup and drain them in a sieve. To one pound 
of loaf-sugar put a half teacup of water; set 
it over a moderate fire and boil. Skim it, and 
when it has boiled, put in the violets; stir con- 
Unually until the eugar granulates, then take 
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them up and dry in a warm oven. Rose leaves 
can also be crystallized by this method. 

Most satisfactory of all creole essences is that 
prepared from roses for flavoring cakes, pud- 
dings, and icing. In the time of roses gather 
the spicy old-fashioned hybrid perpetuals: no 
pallid, faint-scented tea-roses or other fancy va- 
rieties will be wanted here. Put the petals into 
a glass-stoppered jar, and fill the jar with cook- 
ing brandy or alcohol. Daily additions of rose 
leaves can be made until the jar is full, and you 
will have the imprisoned fragrance of the gar- 
dens of Gul. The flavor it will give your sponge 
and angel cakes will be a thing apart from that 
produced by the insipid stuff your grocer sells you 
as essence of roses. Orange and lemon peel, 
treated in the same way, make incomparable 
flavorings. Orange peel adds a fine flavor to 
pound-cake or gingerbread if pared as thin as 
possible, dried in the oven, and reduced to a 
powder in a mortar. We give a recipe for a 
simple, economical, and good creole cake. 

Creole Orange Cake.—Into two table-spoonfuls 
of butter rub one large cup of brown sugar and 
two quarts of flour. Season with a great deal 
of orange peel well powdered, and mix with mo- 
lasses enough to roll thin. Cut into fancy shapes, 
and bake in a quick oven. 





TWO FRIENDS. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


“T WISH you’d jest look down the road again, 
Mis’ Dunbar, an’ see if you see anything of 
Abby comin’.” 

“T don’t see a sign of her. It’s a real trial 
for you to be so short-sighted, ain’t it, Sarah ?” 

“TJ guess it is. Why, you wouldn’t believe it, 
but I can’t see anybody out in the road to tell 
who ’tis. I can see somethin’ movin’, an’ that’s 
all, unless there’s somethin’ peculiar about ’em 
that I can tell’em by. I can always tell old Mr. 
Whitcomb—he’s got a kind of a hitch when he 
walks, you know; an’ Mis’ Addison White always 
carries a parasol, an’ I can tell her. I can see 
somethin’ bobbin’ overhead, an’ I know who ’tis.” 

“ Queer, ain’t it, how she always carries that 
parasol? Why, I’ve seen her with it in the dead 
of winter, when the sun was shinin’, an’ ’twas 
freezin’ cold; no more need of a parasol—” 

“She has to carry it to keep off the sun an’ 
wind, ’cause her eyes are weak, I s’pose.” 

“ Why, I never knew that.” 

“Abby said she told her so. Abby giggled 
right in her face one day when she met her 
with it.” 

“She didn’t !” 

“She did—laughed right out. She said she 
couldn’t help it nohow : you know Abby laughs ter- 
rible easy. There was Mis’ White sailin’ along 
with her parasol h’isted, she said, as fine as a fiddle. 
You know Mis’ White always walks kind of nip- 
pin’ anyhow, an’ she’s pretty dressy. An’ then it 
was an awful cold, cloudy day, Abby said. The 
sun didn’t shine, an’ it didn’t storm, an’ there 
wa’n’t no earthly use for a parasol anyway, that 
she could see. So she kind of snickered. I s’pose 
it struck her funny all of a sudden. Mis’ White 
took it jest as quick, Abby said, an’ told her kind 
of short that her eyes were terrible weak, an’ she 
had to keep ’em shaded all the time she was out- 
doors; the doctor had give her orders to. Abby 
felt pretty streaked about it. You don’t see her 
comin’ yet, do you ?” 

“No, I don’t. I thought I see somebody then, 
but it ain’t her. It’s the Patch boy, I guess. Yes, 
tis him. What do you think of Abby, Sarah ?” 

“Think of Abby! What do you mean, Mis’ 
Dunbar ?” 

“ Why, I mean, how do you think she is ? 
you think her cough is as bad as ’twas ?” 

Sarah Arnold, who was a little light woman of 
fifty, thin- necked and round - backed, with blue 
protruding eyes in her tiny pale face, pursed up 
her mouth and went on with her work. She 
was sewing some red roses on to a black lace 
bonnet. 

“T never thought her cough was very bad any- 
how, as far as I was concerned,” said she, finally. 

“Why, you didn’t? I thought it sounded 
pretty bad. I’ve been feelin’ kind of worried 
about her.” 

“°Tain’t nothin’ in the world but a throat 
cough. Her mother before her used to cough 
jest the same way. It sounds kind of hard, but 
*tain’t the kind of cough that kills folks. Why, 
I cough myself half the time.” 

Sarah hacked a little as she spoke. 

“Old Mis’ Vane died of consumption, didn’t 
she?” 

“Consumption! Jest about as much consump- 
tion as I’ve got. Mis’ Vane died of liver com- 
plaint. I guess I know. I was livin’ right in 
the house.” 

“ Well, of course you'd be likely to know. I 
was thinkin’ that was what I'd heard, that was 
all.” 

“Some folks did call it consumption, but it 
wa’n’t. See anything of Abby?” 

“No, I don’t. You ain’t worried about her, 
are you?” 

“ Worried ?—no. I ain’t got no reason to be 
worried that I know of. She’s old enough to 
take care of herself. All is, the supper table’s 
been settin’ an hour, an’ I don’t see where she 
is. She jest went down to the store to git some 
coffee.” 

“Tt’s kind of damp to-night.” 

“’Tain’t damp enough to hurt her, I guess, 
well as she is.” 

“Mebbe not. 
makin’.” 

“Well, I think it’s goin’ to look pretty well. 
I didn’t know as’twould. I didn’t have much to 
do with.” 

“T s’pose it’s Abby’s.” 

“Course it’s Abby’s. I guess you wouldn’t see 
me cemin’ eut in ne such bonnet as this,” 
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“Why, you ain’t any older than Abby, Sarah.” 

“Tm different-lookin’,” said Sarah, with a look 
which might have meant pride. 

The two women were sitting on a little piazza 
at the side of the story-and-a-half white house. 

Before the house was a small green yard with 
two cherry-trees in it. Then came the road, 
then some flat green meadow-lands where the 
frogs were singing. The grass on these meadows 
was a wet green, and there were some clumps of 
blue lilies which showed a long way off in it. Be- 
yond the meadows was the southwest sky, which 
looked low and red and clear, and had birds in 
it. It was seven o’clock of a summer evening. 

Mrs. Dunbar, tall and straight, with a dark, 
leathery face whose features were gracefully cut, 
sat primly in a wooden chair, which was higher 
than Sarah’s little rocker, 

“T know Abby looks well in ’most every- 
thing,” said she. 

“] never saw her try on anything that she 
didn’t look well in. There’s good-lookin’ women, 
but there ain’t many like Abby. Most folks are 
a little dependent on their bonnets, but she 
wa’n’t, never. Sky blue or grass green, "twas all 
one; she’d look as if ’twas jest made for her. 
See anything of her comin’ ?” 

Mrs. Dunbar turned her head, and her dark 
profile stood out in the clear air. ‘“ There’s some- 
body comin’, but I guess it ain’t— Yes, ’tis, 
too. She’s comin’.” 

“T can see her,” said Sarah, joyfully, in a 
minute. 

“‘ Abby Vane, where have you been ?” she call- 
ed out. 

The approaching woman looked up and laugh- 
ed. “Did you think you'd lost me ?” said she, as 
she came up the piazza step. “I went into Mis’ 
Parsons’s, an’ I staid longer’n I meant to. Ag- 
nes was there—she’d jest got home—an’—” She 
began to cough violently. 

“You hadn’t ought to give way to that ticklin’ 
in your throat, Abby,” said Sarah, sharply. 

“She'd better go into the house out of this 
damp air,” said Mrs. Dunbar. 

“Land! the air won’t hurt her none. 
mebbe you had better come in, Abby. 
try on this bonnet. I wish you’d come too, Mis’ 
Dunbar. I want you to see if you think it’s deep 
enough in the back.” 

“There!” said Sarah, after the three women 
had entered, and she had tied the bonnet on to 
Abby’s head, picking the bows out daintily. 

“It’s real handsome on her,” said Mrs. Dun- 
bar. 

“Red roses on a woman of my age!” laughed 
Abby. “Sarah’s bound to rig me up like a young 
girl.” 

Abby. stood in the little sitting-room before 
the glass. The blinds were wide open to let the 
evening light in. Abby was a large, well-formed 
woman. She held her bonneted head up, and 
drew her chin back with an air of arch pride. 
The red roses bloomed meetly enough above her 
candid, womanly forehead. 

“Tf you can’t wear red roses, I don’t know who 
can,” said Sarah, looking up at her with pride 
and resentment. “You could wear a white dress 
to meetin’ an’ look as well as any of ’em.” 

“Look here, where did you git the lace for 
this bonnet ?” asked Abby, suddenly. She had 
taken it off and was examining it closely. 

“Oh, twas some I had.” 

“See here, you tell the truth now, Sarah Ar- 
nold. Didn’t you take this off your biack silk 
dress ?” 

“Tt don’t make no odds where I took it from.” 

“You did. What made you do it?” 

“°Tain’t worth talkin’ bout. I always despised 
it on the dress.” 

“Why, Sarah Arnold! That’s jest the way she 
does,” said Abby to Mrs. Dunbar. “If I didn’t 
watch her, she wouldn’t leave herself a thing to 
put on.” 

After Mrs. Dunbar had gone, Abby sat down 
in a large covered rocking-chair and leaned her 
head back. Her eyes were parted a little, and 
her teeth showed. She looked ghastly all at once. 

“What ails you ?” said Sarah. 

“Nothin’. I’m a little tired, that’s all.” 

“ What are you holdin’ on to your side for ?” 

“Oh, nothin’. It ached a little, that’s all.” 

“ Mine’s been achin’ all the afternoon, I should 
think you'd better come out an’ have somethin’ to 
eat; the table’s been settin’ an hour an’ a half.” 

Abby rose meekly and followed Sarah into the 
kitchen with a sort of weak stateliness. She had 
always had a queenly way of walking. If Abby 
Vane should fall a victim to consumption some 
day, no one could say that she had brought it 
upon herself by non-observance of hygienic rules. 
Long miles of country read had she traversed 
with her fine swinging step, her shoulders thrown 
well back, her head erect, in her day. She had 
had the whole care of their vegetable garden, she 
had weeded and hoed and dug, she had chopped 
wood and raked hay, and picked apples and 
cherries. 

There had always been a settled and amicable 
division of labor between the two women. Abby 
did the rough work, the man’s work of the es- 
tablishment, and Sarah, with her little, slim, ner- 
vous frame, the woman’s work. All the dress- 
making and millinery was Sarah’s department, 
all the cooking, all the tidying and furbishing 
of the house. Abby rose first in the morning 
and made the fire, and she pumped the water 
and brought the tubs for the washing. Abby 
carried the purse, too. The two had literally one 
between them—one worn black leather wallet. 
When they went to the village store, if Sarah 
made the purchase, Abby drew forth the money 
to pay the bill. 

The house belonged to Abby; she had inherit- 
ed it from her mother. Sarah had some shares 
in the village bank, which kept them in food and 
clothes. 

Nearly all the new clothes bought would be 
for Abby, though Sarah had to employ many a 
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subterfuge to bring it about. She alone could 
have unravelled the subtlety of that diplomacy 
by which the new cashmere was made for Abby 
instead of herself, by which the new mantle was 
fitted to Abby’s full, shapely shoulders instead 
of her own lean, stooping ones. 

If Abby had been a barbarous empress, who 
exacted her cook’s head as a penalty for a failure, 
she could have found no more faithful and anx- 
ious artist than Sarah. All the homely New 
England recipes which Abby loved shone out to 
Sarah as if written in letters of gold. That 
nicety of adjustment through which the appetite 
should neither be cloyed by frequency nor tan- 
talized by desire was a constant study with her, 
“Tve found out just how many times a week 
Abby likes mince-pie,” she told Mrs. Dunbar, tri- 
umphantly, once. “I’ve been studyin’ it out. 
She likes mince-pie jest about twice to really relish 
it. She eats it other times, but she don’t really 
hanker after it. I’ve been keepin’ count about 
six weeks now, an’ I can tell pretty well.” 

Sarah had not eaten her own supper to-night, 
so she sat down with Abby at the little square 
table against the kitchen wall. Abby could not 
eat much, though she tried. Sarah watched her, 
scarcely taking a mouthful herself. She had a 
trick of swallowing convulsively every time Abby 
did, whether she was eating herself or not. 

“Ain’t goin’ to have any custard pie?” said 
Sarah. “Why not? I went to work an’ made 
it on purpose.” 

Abby began to laugh. “ Well, I'll tell you 
what ’tis, Sarah,” said she, “near’s I can put it: 
I’ve got jest about as much feelin’ about takin’ 
vittles as a pillow-tick has about bein’ stuffed 
with feathers,” 

“ Ain’t you been eatin’ nothin’ this afternoon ?” 

“ Nothin’ but them few cherries before I went 
out,” 

“That was jest enough to take your appetite 
off. I never can taste a thing between meals 
without feelin’ it.” 

“Well, I dare say that was it. 
cherries in the house now ?” 

“Yes; there’s some in the cupboard. 
some ?” 

“Tl git ’em.” 

Sarah jumped up and got a plate of beautiful 
red cherries and set them on the table. 

“Let me see, these came off the Sarah-tree,” 
said Abby, meditatively. ‘There wa’n’t any on 
the Abby one this year.” 

“No,” said Sarah, shortly. 

“Kind of queer, wa’n’t it? 
ever since I can remember.” 

“I don’t see nothin’ very queer about it. It 
was frost-bit that cold spell last spring; that’s 
all that ails it.” 

“Why, the other one wa’n’t.” 

“This one’s more exposed.” 

The two round, symmetrical cherry-trees in 
the front yard had been called Abby and Sarah 
ever since the two women could remember. The 
fancy had originated somehow far back in their 
childhood, and ever since it had been the “ Abby- 
tree” and the “Sarah-tree.” Both had borne 
plentifully until this season, when the Abby-tree 
displayed only her fine green leaves in fruit- 
time, and the Sarah-tree alone was rosy with 
cherries. Sarah had picked some that evening, 
standing primly on a chair under the branches, 
a little basket on her arm, poking her pale in- 
quisitive face into the perennial beauties of her 
woody namesake. Abby had been used to pick- 
ing cherries after a more vigorous fashion, with 
a ladder, but she had not offered to this season. 

“T couldn’t git many—couldn’t reach nothin’ 
but the lowest branches,” said Sarah to-night, 
watching Abby eat the cherries. “I guess 
you'd better take the ladder out there to-morrow. 
They’re dead ripe, an’ the birds are gittin’ ’em. 
I scared off a whole flock to-day.” 

“ Well, I will if I can,” said Abby. 

“Will if you can! Why, there ain’t no reason 
why you can’t, is there ?” 

“No, not that I know of.” 

The next morning Abby painfully dragged the 
long ladder around the house to the tree, and did 
her appointed task. Sarah came to the door to 
watch her once, and Abby was coughing distress- 
ingly up amongst the green boughs. 

“Don’t give up to that ticklin’ in your throat, 
for pity’s sake, Abby,” she called out. 

Abby’s laugh floated back in answer, like a 
brave song, from the tree. 

Presently Mrs. Dunbar came up the path; she 
lived alone herself, and was a constant visitor. 
She stood under the tree, tall and lank and vig- 
orous in her straight-skirted brown cotton gown. 

“For the land sake, Abby! you don’t mean to 
say you’re pickin’ cherries ?” she called out. “ Are 
you crazy?” 

“Hush !” whispered Abby, between the leaves. 

“T don’t see why she’s crazy,” spoke up Sarah ; 
“she always picks ’em.” 

“You don’t catch me givin’ up pickin’ cherries 
till I'm a hundred,” said Abby, loudly. “I’m a 
regular cherry bird.” 

Sarah went into the house soon, and directly 
Abby crawled down the ladder. She was drip- 
ping with perspiration, and trembling. 

“Abby Vane, I’m all out of patience,” said 
Mrs. Dunbar. 

Abby sank down on the ground. “It’s this 
cherry bird’s last season,” said she, with a pathetic 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“There ain’t no sense in your doin’ so.” 

“ Well, I’ve picked enough for a while, I guess.” 

“Give me that other basket,” said Mrs, Dun- 
bar, harshly, “an’ I'll go up an’ pick.” 

“You can pick some for yourself,” coughed 
Abby. 

“T don’t like ’em,” said Mrs. Dunbar, jerking 
herself up the ladder. “Git up off the ground, 
an’ go in.” 

Abby obeyed without further words. She sat 
down in the sitting-room rocker, and leaned her 
head back. Sarah was stepping about in the 
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kitchen, and did not come in, and she was 
glad. 

In the course of a few months this old-fash- 
joned chair, with its green cushion, held Abby 
from morning till night. She did not go out any 
more. She had kept about as long as she could. 
Every summer Sunday she had sat smartly beside 
Sarah in church, with those brave red roses on 
her head. But when the cold weather came her 
enemy’s arrows were too sharp even for her strong 
mail of love and resolution. 

Sarah’s behavior seemed inexplicable. Even 
now that Abby was undeniably helpless, she was 
constantly goading her to her old tasks. She 
refused to admit that she was ill. She rebelled 
when the doctor was called. ‘No more need of 
a doctor than nothin’ at all,” she said. 

Affairs went on so till the middle of the winter. 
Abby grew weaker and weaker, but Sarah seemed 
to ignore it. One day she went over to Mrs, Dun- 
bar’s. One of the other neighbors was sitting 
with Abby. Sarah walked in suddenly. The 
outer door opened directly in Mrs. Dunbar’s liv- 
ing-room, and a whiff of icy air came in with her. 

“How’s Abby ?” asked Mrs. Dunbar. 

“Bout the same.” Sarah stood upright, star- 
ing. She had a blue plaid shawl over her head, 
and she clutched it together with her red bony 
fingers. ‘I’ve got something on my mind,” said 
she, “an’ I’ve got to tell somebody. I’m goin’ 
crazy.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Abby’s goin’ to die, an’ I’ve got something on 
my mind. I ’ain’t treated her right.” 

“Sarah Arnold, do, for pity’s sake, sit down, 
an’ keep calm !” 

“T’'m calm enough. Oh, what shall I do?” 

Mrs. Dunbar forced Sarah into a chair, and 
took her shawl. ‘You mustn’t feel so,” said 
she. ‘You've been just devoted to Abby all 
your life, an’ everybody knows it. I know when 
folks die we’re very apt to feel as if we hadn't 
done right by ’em, but there ain’t no sense in 
your feelin’ so.” 

“ “T know what I’m talkin’ about. 
something awful on my mind, 
somebody.” 

“Sarah Arnold, what do you mean ?” 

“T’ve got to tell.” 

There was a puzzled look on the other woman’s 
thin, strong face. ‘“ Well, if you’ve got anything 
you want to tell, you can tell it, but I can’t think 
what you're drivin’ at.” 

Sarah fixed her eyes on the wall at the right 
of Mrs. Dunbar. “It begins ’way back when we 
was girls, You know I went to live with Abby 
an’ her mother after my folks died. Abby an’ 
me had always been together. You remember 
that John Marshall that used to keep store 
where Simmons is, about thirty year ago. When 
Abby was about twenty, he begun waitin’ on her. 
He was a good-lookin’ fellar, an’ I guess he was 
smart, though I never took a fancy to him. 

“He was crazy after Abby; but her mother 
didn’t like him. She talked again’ him from the 
very first of it, and wouldn’t take no notice of 
him. She declared she shouldn’t have him. 
Abby didn’t say much, She'd laugh an’ tell her 
mother not to fret, but she’d treat him pretty 
well when he came. 

“T s’pose she liked him. I used to watch her, 
an’ think she did. An’ he kep’ comin’ an’ comin’. 
All the fellars were crazy bout her anyhow. She 
was the handsomest girl that was ever seen, about. 
She'd langh an’ talk with all of ’em, but I s’pose 
Marshall was the one. 

“Well, finally Mis’ Vane made such a fuss 
that he stopped comin’. "Twas along about a 
year before she died. I never knew, but I s’pose 
Abby told him. He went right off to Mexico, 
Abby didn’t say a word, but I knew she felt bad. 
She didn’t seem to care much about goin’ into 
company, an’ didn’t act jest like herself. 

“Well, old Mis’ Vane died sudden, you know. 
She’d had the consumption for years, coughed 
ever since I could remember, but she went real 
quick at last, an’ Abby was away, She'd gone 
over to her Aunt Abby’s in Colebrook to stay a 
couple of days. Her aunt wa’n’t well neither, 
an’ wanted to see her, an’ her mother seemed 
comfortable, so she thought she could go. We 
sent for her jest as soon as Mis’ Vane was took 
worse, but she couldn’t git home in time. 


I've got 
I've got to tell 


“So IT was with Mis’ Vane when she died. She 
had her senses, and she left word for Abby. She 


said to tell her she’d give her consent to her mar- 
ryin’ John Marshall.” 

Sarah stopped. Mrs. Dunbar waited, staring. 

“T’ain’t told her from that day to this.” 

“What!” 

“T’ain’t never told what her mother said.” 

“Why, Sarah Arnold, why not ?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t have it nohow—I couldn’t—I 
couldn’t, Mis’ Dunbar. Seemed as if it would 
kill me to think of it. I couldn’t have her likin’ 
anybody else, an’ gittin’ married. You don’t know 
what I’d been through. All my own folks had 
died before I was sixteen years old, an’ Mis’ Vane 
was gone, an’ she’d been jest like a mother to 
me. I didn’t have nobody in the world but Abby. 
I couldn’t have it so—I couldn’t—I couldn’t.” 

“Sarah Arnold, you’ve been livin’ with her all 
these years, an’ been such friends, an’ had this 
shut upin your mind! What are you made of ?” 

“Oh, I’ve done everything I could for Abby— 
evervthing.” 

“You couldn’t make it up to her in such a 
way as that.” 

“She ’ain’t seemed as if she fretted much, she 
’ain’t.” 

“You can’t tell nothin’ by that.” 

“T know it. Oh, Mis’ Dunbar, have I got to 
tell her? Have I?” 

Mrs. Dunbar, with her intent, ascetic face, con- 
fronted Sarah like an embodied conscience. 

“Tell her? Sarah Arnold, don’t you let an- 
other sun go down over your head before you tell 
her.” 

“Oh, it don’t seem as if I could.” 





“ Don’t you wait another minute. You go right 
home now an’ tell her, if you ever want any more 
peace in this world.” 

Sarah stood gazing at her a minute, trembling. 
Then she pulled her shawl up over her head and 
turned toward the door. 

“Well, I’ll see,” said she. 

“ Don’t you wait a minute!” Mrs, Dunbar called 
after her again. Then she stood watching the 
lean, pitiful figure slink down the street. She 
wondered a good many times afterward if Sarah 
had told; she suspected that she had not. 

Sarah avoided her, and never alluded to the 
matter again. She fell back on her old philoso- 
phy. “’Tain’t nothin’ but Abby’s goin’ to git 
over,” she told people. “’Tain’t on her lungs. 
She’ll git up as soon as it comes warmer wea- 
ther.” 

She treated Abby now with the greatest ten- 
derness. She toiled for her day and night. Every 
delicacy which the sick woman had ever fancied 
stood waiting on the pantry shelves. Sarah went 
without shoes and flannels to purchase them, 
though the chance that they would be tasted was 
small. 

Every spare moment which she could get she 
sewed for Abby, and folded and hung away new 
garments which would never be worn, If Abby 
ventured to remonstrate, Sarah was indignant, 
and sewed the more; sitting up through long win- 
ter nights, she stitched and hemmed with fierce 
zeal. She ransacked her own wardrobe for ma- 
terial, and hardly left herself a whole article to 
wear, 

Toward spring, when her little dividends came 
in, she bought stuff for a new dress for Abby— 
soft cashmere of a beautiful blue. She got pat- 
terns, and cut and fitted and pleated with the 
best of her poor country skill. 

“There,” said she, when it was completed, 
“you've got a decent dress to put on, Abby, when 
you get out again.” 

“It’s real handsome, Sarah,” said Abby, smiling. 

Abby did not die till the last of May. She sat 
in her chair by the window, and watched feebly 
the young grass springing up and the green film 
spreading over the tree boughs. Way over across 
in a neighbor’s garden was a little peach-tree. 
Abby could just see it. 

“ Jest see that peach-tree over there,” she whis- 
pered to Sarah one evening. It was all rosy with 
bloom. “It’s the first tree I've seen blowed out 
this vear. S’pose the Abby-tree’s goin’ to blos- 
som ?” 

“T guess so,” said Sarah; “it’s leavin’ out.” 

Abby seemed to dwell on the blossoming of the 
Abby-tree. She kept talking about it. One morn- 
ing she saw some cherry-trees in the next yard 
had blossomed, and she called Sarah eagerly. 

“Sarah, have you looked to see if the Abby- 
tree’s blossomed ?” 

“Of course it has. What's to hender ?” 

Abby’s face was radiant.’ “ Oh, Sarah, I want 


” 


’ 


with a tremble in her voice. “TIl draw you 
round to the front-room door after dinner, an’ 
you can look through at it.” 

People passing that morning stared to see Sa- 
rah Arnold doing some curious work in the front 
yard. Not one blossom was there on the Abby- 
tree, but the Sarah-tree was white. Its delicate 
garlanded boughs stirred softly, and gave out a 
sweet smell. Bees murmured through them. 
Sarah had a ladder plunged into the roadward 
side of all this bloom and sweetness, and she was 
sawing and hacking at the white boughs. Then 
she would stagger across to the other tree with 
her arms fullof them. They trailed on the green 
turf, they lay over her shoulders like white bay- 


onets. All the air around her was full of flying 
petals, She looked like some homely Spring 
Angel. Then she bound these fair branches and 


twigs into the houseward side of the Abby-tree. 
She worked hard and fast. That afternoon one 
looking at the tree from the house would have 
been misled. That side of the Abby-tree was 
brave with bloom. 

Sarah drew Abby in her chair a little way into 
the front room. “There!” said she. 

“Oh! ain’t it beautiful ?” cried Abby. 

The white branches waved before the window. 
Abby sat looking at it with a peaceful smile on 
her face. 

When she was back in her old place in the sit- 
ting-room, she gave a bright look up at Sarah. 

“It ain’t any use to worry,” said she, “ the Abby- 
tree is bound to blossom.” 

Sarah cried out suddenly, “Oh, Abby! Abby! 
Abby! what shall I do! oh, what shall I do!” 
She flung herself down by Abby’s chair, and put 
her face on her thin knees. “Oh, Abby! Abby!” 

“Why, Sarah, you mustn't,” said Abby. 

“T ain't goin’ to,” said Sarah, in a minute. She 
stood up, and wiped her eyes. “I know you're 
better, Abby, an’ you’ll be out pretty soon. All 
is, you’ve been sick pretty long, an’ it’s kind of 
wore on me, an’ it come over me all of a sudden.” 

“Sarah,” said Abby, solemnly, “ what’s got to 
come has got to. You've got to look at things 
reasonable. There’s two of us, an’ one would 
have to go before the other one; we've always 
known it. It ain’t goin’ to be so bad as you 
think. Mis’ Dunbar is comin’ here to live with 
you. I’ve got it all fixed with her. She’s real 
strong, an’ she can make up the fires, an’ git the 
water an’ the tubs. You're fifty years old, an’ 
you're goin’ to have some more years to live. 
But it’s just goin’ to be gittin’ up one day after 
another an’ goin’ to bed at night, an’ they'll be 
gone. It can be got through with. There’s roads 
trod out through everything, an’ there’s folks 
ahead with lanterns, as it were. You—” 

“Oh, Abby! Abby! stop!” Sarah broke in. 
“Tf you knew all there was to it. You don’t 
know—you don’t know! I ’ain’t treated you 
right, Abby, I’ain’t. I’ve been keepin’ something 
from you.” 


“What have you been keepin’, Sarah ?” 








Then Abby listened. Sarah told. There had 
always been an arch curve to Abby’s handsome 
mouth—a look of sweet amusement at life. It 
showed forth plainly toward the close of Sarah’s 
tale. Then it deepened suddenly. The poor sick 
woman laughed out, with a charming, gleeful ring. 

A look of joyful wonder flashed over Sarah’s 
despairing face. She stood staring. 

“Sarah,” said Abby, “I wouldn’t have had 
John Marshall if he’d come on his knees after 
me all the way from Mexico !” 





Knitted Jacket. 


See illustration on page 448, 


Turis baby’s sacque is knitted with white woollen 
yarn. It is worked in plain knitting with an open- 
work border at the bottom and sleeves, and a row of 
holes at the neck through which a ribbon is drawn. 
The work commences at the lower edge, the back and 
fronts being knitted in one up to the armholes. Cast 
on 128 stitches, and knit to and fro, the Ist row in plain 
knitting. 2d row.—Narrow 1 stitch (for which slip 1, 
knit the next, and pull the slipped stitch over it), knit 
3, * put the wool over, knit 1, put over, knit 3, narrow 
2 (for which knit 3 stitches together), knit 3; repeat 
from * 12 times; then put over, knit 1, put over, knit 
3, knit 2 together. 3d-15th rows.—Knit as in the Ist 
and 2d by turns, but for the point at the middle (the 
jacket can be open at the back or front, as preferred) 
narrow 2 at the middle of the 13th and 15th rows, in a 
direct line above the narrowing in the middle pattern 
of the preceding row. 16th-18th rows.—Plain through- 
out, but in the 16th row narrow 2 above the narrowing 
in every pattern of the preceding row. 19th row.— 
Slip 1, then by turns put over and purl 2 together. 
20th and 2ist rows.—Plain throughout. 22d row.— 
Cast off the first 3, knit 15, out of the next stitch, for 
a widening, knit 1 plain and 1 crossed, knit 17, widen 
again as previously, knit 11, narrow 2, knit 11, widen 
1, knit 17, widen 1, knit the remainder. 23d row.— 
Cast off the first 3, then knit plain throughout. 24th- 
45th rows.—Like the preceding 2 by turns, but omit 
casting off the first 3, and instead slip the first stitch 
of every row. From the 46th row upward the front 
and back are knit apart, to form the armhole, the back 
on the first 26 and last 26 stitches of the row, in 52 
rows of plain knitting to and fro; in the last 18 rows 
of these, for the shoulder, knit 2 stitches together in 
every second row at 3 stitches from the end on the 
shoulder side; after completing the 97th row set the 
stitches aside. Resume the stitches that were left be- 
tween the first and last 26, and knit 48 rows of plain 
knitting, widening as heretofore above the widenings 
in the preceding rows, and narrowing at the middle; 
in the €lst, 66th, 72d, 78th, 84th, and 90th rows make 1 
widening more, taking it out of the next stitch toward 
the middle beside the usual widening. In the last 2 
rows cast off the first 16 stitches, for the shoulders, 
and join these to the edge stitches of the last 18 rows 
of the back. Next take up the edge stitches along the 
side edges, and add them to the rest. Work 1 row of 
plain knitting. 2d row.—Plain knitting at the sides 
and on the neck st'tches a row of holes as in the 19th 
row of the border. 3d-5th rows.—Plain throughout; 
if the jacket is to be open at the back in the European 
fashion, then in the first of these rows work 5 button- 
holes in the back at intervals of 7 stitches, for each of 
which put over and knit 2 together; join the edge 
stitches of these last 5 rows on both sides to the stitches 
cast off in the 22d and 23d rows. Begin the sleeves at 
the lower edge with 38 stitches, and knit 19 rows like 
the first 19 of the jacket; then knit 77 rows in plain 
knitting, but in the 45th, 55th, 65th, and 75th widen at 
the beginning. Join the sleeves from the wrong side, 
and sew them into the armholes, The 20 rows at the 
bottom are turned up for a cuff. 


Crochet Laces, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 457. 

Turer patterns of the imitation guipure called Irish 
crochet are here given. The distinguishing feature of 
Irish crochet is that it consists of leaf or flower sprigs 
connected by bars or brides. Medium finecrochet thread 
isused. In Fig. 1 the pattern is worked crosswise, and 
then completed by a lengthwise row at the top. Be- 
gin by making 10 chain stitches; * a picot (for a picot 
make 5 chain and a single crochet on the first of them), 
2 chain, a picot downward (for this make 5 chain, drop 
thé stitch from the needle, insert the needle in the Ist 
of the 5 chain, and pull the dropped stitch through), 3 
chain, 1 double crochet on the drat of the 10 chain, 1 
chain, a picot downward, for a trefoil make 12 chain, 5 
double in the 9th of the 12 chain, 3 chain, a slip stitch 
on the same stitch with the 5 double, + 4 chain, 5 dou- 
ble ov the first of them, 3 chain, a slip on the same 
stitch on which the 5 double were worked, repeat from 
+ ounce, then 7 slipon the 8th-2d of the 12 chain for the 
stem, then 2 chain, a picoty Schain, a picot downward, 
5 chain, avotber trefoil, but ingtead of the 7 slip work 
8 on the 8th-1st of the 12 chain, then 4 chain, a picot, 
7 chain, a picot downward, 5 chain, connecting the 
middie one to the widdle of the last 5 double iv the 
trefoil,#a picot, 5 chain, a picot downward, 2 chain, 
turn, a treble crochet on the middle of the middle leat 
of the last trefoil, but before working off the upper 
loops of it work another treble on the stitch after the 
first trefoil, after that a treble on the last double of 
the first trefoil, turn, 2 chain, a picot, 5 chain, a picot 
downward, 3 chain, connect to the middle double on 
the last leaf of. the first trefoil, 10 chainyconnect to 
middle double on the second leaf of the same trefoil, 
and at the same time to the first picot, 13 single 
around the first 7 of the preceding 10 chain, a slip on 
the next stitch, turn, 3 chain, 13 double separated hy a 
chain on the 13 single, a slip on the following 3d chain, 
turn, 6 times by turns 2 single around the next chain 
stitch of the scallop and 2 single separated by a 
picot around the following’chain, then 2 single around 
the following chain, turn, around the scallop 6 times 
by turns 5 chain and a slip on the 2d of the 4 single 
after the next picot, turn, 11 single around each of the 
six 5 chain, a treble on the middle of the 5 chain after 
the next picot,7 chain; repeat from *, but in every 
repetition work the first double on the same stitch 
with the last treble, and connect the middle one of the 
5 chain after the first trefoil to the middle of the next 
5 chain; also before beginning the second trefoil work 
a fivefold crochet on the 8d of the chain between the 
2d and 3d picots, and connect the middle of the first 
11 single in the scallop to the middle of the last 11 sin- 
gle in the preceding scallop. Along the upper edge 
work by turns a double and 2 chain over a correspond- 
ing space. 

ig 2 is worked crosewise, and finished with 2 
lengthwise rows at the top. Begin with a chain of 30 
stitches; pass 12, work a single crochet on the next, 
twice by turns 9 chain, pass 8, and work a single on the 
next, then turn, * around each of the two 9 chain work 
16 single, separating the 4th and 5th, 8th and 9th, and 
12th and 13th of the 16 by a picot (for a picot work 4 
chain and a single on the preceding stitch), then 8 
single, with the middle 2 separated by a picot, around 
the first 4 of the succeeding chain scallop, turn, 7 
chain, 2 fourfold crochet into the first 2 picots, but 
work off the uppermost loops of both together, 8 
chain, a single into the following picot, turn, 12 single, 
with the 4th and 5th and 8th and 9th separated by a 
picot, around the 8 chain, a picot, 6 single around the 
first half of the following 7 chain, + 2 leaflets, for 
each of which make 5 chain, and on the first of the 5 
chain 3 fourfold crochet with their uppermost loops 
worked off together, connect to the next picot; repeat 
from + twice, then a leaflet, connect to the following 
2d picot, 3 times by turns a leaflet and a single between 
the following 2d and 3d leaflets previously worked, 
then a leaflet, turn, Tchain, asingle between the follow- 
ing 2d and 3d leaflets, twice by turns 9 chain and a single 
between the following 2d and 3d leaflets, then 4 chain, 
2 fourfold crochet, separated by 4 chain, on the middle 
one of the 5 chain of the next leaflet, 4 chain, a single 
into the next free picot, turn, 6 single, with the 4th 
and 5th separated by a picot, around the first 4 chain 
8 single, with the 2d and 3d and 6th and 7th separated 








by a picot, around the next 4 chain, 6 single, with the 
2d and 3d separated by a picot, around the following 
4 chain; repeat from *. Along the top work for the 
Ist row 6 single each around the next 2 chain scallops, 
11 chain; repeat. For the 2d row work a double, 3 
chain, pass 2. 

Fig. 3 has a pattern of detached sprigs, which are 
connected by bars. The lower part is worked first, 
and two lengthwise rows are afterward added at the 
top for a heading. Begin each sprig with 32 chain 
stitches, connecting the 19th chain to the 1st, and clos- 
ing the last 9 into a loop with a slip stitch; work T 
single crochet around the first half of this loop, 11 
chain, form the last 10 of them into a loop with a slip 
stitch, work 18 single around the loop, a slip stitch on 
the first of the 18 single, working around the first of 
the 11 chain at the same time, « 2 single on the near- 
est 2 of the preceding 18 single, for a leaflet 5 chain, 
connect to the Ist of the preceding 2 single, aronnd 
the 5 chain work 2 single, 1 short double, 5 double, 1 
short double, and 2 single, a slip stitch on the next 
single; repeat from * 4 times, then a single on the 
next stitch, a slip stitch on the following single, 7 
single around the other half of the loop previously 
formed of the 8 chain, a slip stitch on the first single 
of this sprig, 17 single on the following unoecupied 1T 
of the 32 chain, 17 chain, 3 picots, each picot consisting 
of 5 chain and 1 single on the Ist of them, 2 chain, 
connect to the 2d of the 5 double of the second leaflet, 
5 chain, 1 single on the 10th of the preceding 17 chain, 
5 chain, connect to the middle one of the 5 double of 
the first leaflet, 5 chain, a slip stitch on the ist of the 
preceding 17 single, 6 single on the next 6 of the 32 
chain, a slip stitch on the 19th of the 32 chain; cat 
the thread and fasten off. Work all the sprigs in the 
same manner, but connect the 6th of the 17 chain to 
the 2d of the 5 double of the last leaflet in the last 
sprig, and the 16th of the same 17 chain to the middle 
one of the 5 double in the 4th leaflet. After the re- 
quired number have been worked and connected cro- 
chet along the top as follows: Ist row.—Work a single 
on the 5th double of the last leaflet on the first sprig, 
5 chain, 1 double on the Ist of the 17 single of the 
same, 14 chain, * a fourfold crochet on the preceding 
double, but keep the uppermost loops of it on the 
needle, a treble on the following 3d stitch, working off 
the uppermost loops of it together with those of the 
fourfoid crochet, 4 chain, a treble on the following 3d 
stitch, 4 chain,a double on the following 3d stitch, 
14 chain, a single on the 15th of the last 17 sin- 
gle of the same sprig, 5 chain, a slip stitch on the 
5th double of the last leaflet in the next sprig, 5 chain, 
a double on the 1st of the 17 single of the same, 5 chain, 
connect to the 9th of the previous 14 chain, 2 chain, 
connect to the 7th of the 14 chain, 6 chain; repeat 
from *. 2d row.—By turns a chain and a double on 
the next 2d stitch. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENT’. 


L. I. H.—Your sample was not enclosed. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. XX. 

Dooron’s Wirr.—Put the checked silk straight for 
a border—not bias. Get French lace, an imitation of 
Chantilly. 

M. C. M.—Get watered silk for revers and lower skirt 
with your black silk. The full sleeves are lined. A 
basque shirred in front, and a pleated skirt with apron 
of the embroidery, will suit for your white dress. Alter 
your waist in the under-arm seams, 

B.—For various inquiries about etiquette consult 
Manners and Social Usager, which will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of $1. 

E. M., Mas. S., aNp Ornens.—The bride furnishes 
household linen, and has it marked with her initiais. 
The most fashionable beds have colored brocade 
spreads, either going up over the bolster, or with a rou- 
lean or round bolster covered with the brocade. But 
many ladies prefer plain white counterpanes of Mar- 
seilles, or of lace over a color, with small pillows with 
linen slips hem-stitched or embroidered, or the large 
square pillows with shams. 

An OLp Svussoriser.—For the quiet wedding you de- 
sire give either written or verbal invitations to the few 
friends you wish to have present, and issue announce- 
ment cards the next day after the wedding. Noon isa 
suitable hour, and the breakfast or luncheon should 
be of bouillon, fruits, coffee, ices, cake, etc., such as 
any fashionable caterer will suggest 

Stramp.—No reward has ever been offered for can- 
celled postage-stamps. They are worth no more than 
their price per pound as waste paper. 

Reaper.—Heavily repped silk and dull jet will make 
a handsome mantle for a lady of sixty years. Leave 
off a crape veil when wearing a watered silk and cash- 
mere dress; only dull lustreless repped silk, called 
mourning silk, should be worn with crape. 

Mus. A. E, B.—See pattern of dress skirt with springs 
in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XX. Get China silk or challi for 
a nice summer dress for a girl of six years. 

2. D.—-Any stylish tailor gown is suitable for wear- 
ing when driving. 

Wivow.—White strings to bonnets are not worn by 
widows. 

An Otp Sunscriner.—A white serge dress made in 
severe tailor style may be worn by a widow for a house 
dress. It should be pure white—not cream-tinted. 

Luzerne.—A lady should bow first. 

M. J. D.—Your striped gros grain is now in good 
style. Combine it with plain black silk, and make by 
design of striped dress on page 245, Bazar No, 14, 
Vol. XX. Use China crape the color of the stripe for 
the vest and black watered ribbon. 

Mrs. J. A. V.—We do not furnish addresses nor do 
we inake purchases for our readers. 

Anna T.—Moths will attack any fur that is not 
treated with arsenic. The young lady should have her 
address on her card. 

412.—Exscuriml lace is little used this season. Put 
satin under your Chantilly in preference to gros grain. 

Sunsoriser.—See answers to ‘“ Marguerite” and 
“ Boston” in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XX. The young lady 
should include her mother’s card in all her invitations, 
or, better still, the invitations should be issued in her 
mother’s name. 

E. E.—Get stone-colored and brown Balbriggan 
hose, and those of striped black and white lisle-thread 
that do not stain the feet. 

E. W.—Polonaises will be worn, and are especially 
becoming to stout figures. A fawn-colored cashmere 
draped over a watered silk skirt of the same shade will 
suit you. Use passementerie on the waist of the polo- 
naise made of brown cords with a little gilt in it. 

Inis.—A black silk or satin dress for a lady of sixty 
years should have a basque and a skirt that has wide 
box pleats in front and slight drapery behind, Put 
some jet galloon on the front of the basque, on the 
sleeves, and on square pockets on the sides. 

A Rustic.—Read about men’s clothes in New York 








Fashions of Bazar No. 21, Vol. XX 

Constant Reaper.—Get striped and plain black 
gros grain, and combine by design on page 245 of Ba- 
zar No. 14,Vol. XX. Portiéres are hung from jamb to 
jamb, inside the door. 

Canapian.—Get white Valenciennes lace or a black 
French lace dress for summer, and also for evenings 
in winter. Use model of lace dress on page 245 of Ba- 
zar No. 14, Vol. XX., employing China crape or else 
Pompadour striped silk instead of velvet. The challis 
and China silks are very popular for summer dresses. 

Mrs. H.—-Have your skirt pleated across the front 
and sides if you have short front drapery, or else only 
where it is visible on the sides if yourdrapery is long. 

Avetura.—If your dress buttoned in front it would 
be all right. 

Western Gret.—Almost any white flowers are suit- 
able for a bride. 

Martan.—We do not publish special monograms at 
the request of our readers, 

Scussortser.—The four ushers enter the church first, 
walking in pairs, then the four bridemaids, also in 
—. followed by the maid-of-honor alone, with the 
pride last, accompanied by her father or the relative 
who gives her away. The groom and best man await 
her at the altar. The order is reversed in going out, 
the ushers coming last. The best man may conduct 
the maid-of-hovor out of church, 
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feels profoundly that which he wishes to make us 
feel.” 

The catalogues furnish a meagre description 
of this picture as a “full-face bust in black with 
white cap and ruff, inscribed 4. Sue 83—Rem- 
brandt ft. 1634, oval in shape, and painted on a 
modern panel two feet three inches high, by one 
foot nine inches wide.” 

It appears from Vosmair’s catalogue raisonné 
that at the sale of the Erard collection in 1833 
the picture was withdrawn at four thousand francs, 
but sold the next year for two hundred guineas. 
It passed into the collection of W. Wells, then to 
Redleaf, and next into the private collection of 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Director of the National 
Gallery, finally becoming the property of the na- 
tion in 1867. 


MAJOR AND MINOR." 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avtnor or “ Turetsy Haut,” “* Aprian Via,” 
* Hears or Money,” “ No New Tune,” ero. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—{ Continued.) 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


HE truth was that he was suffering from a 
badly nourished body, and from a brain 
which consequently was out of gear. That he 
should die of hunger, or even to allow himself 
to fall into the extremity of poverty, rather than 
break an engagement into which he had really 
never entered, was preposterous; and if his fac- 
ulties had been unclouded he must have seen 
that it was so. But he was incapable of reason- 
ing, and indeed of thinking to any purpose. He 
had a dim notion that the sale of the Manor 
House was a subject upon which he must not 
suffer his mind to dwell. He would not call on 
Mr. Potter, because he felt that he had no 
strength for argument; and so he plodded stu- 
pidly on, thinking that if there was any justice 
in heaven or on earth some way out of his diffi- 
culties would eventually be provided for him. 

One hardly knows whether it would be con- 
solatory or the reverse to believe that only the 
unrighteous are driven to beg their bread. Either 
way the theory would be a somewhat difficult one 
to maintain in the face of daily experiences. 
Brian Segrave’s misfortunes, it may be conceded, 
were of his own creating; only, as he was honest- 
ly convinced that they were not, a day came at 
length when hope and faith alike deserted him, 
and he found himself confronted by a temptation 
far worse than that to which he was so deter- 
mined not to yield. He had always thought, as 
most people think, that suicide, apart from any 
question of morality, is a coward’s remedy; he 
had believed, as probably most people believe, 
that under no imaginable circumstances would it 
occur to him to take his own life. But his 
present circumstances were such as had hitherto 
been barely imaginable to him, and he was be- 
ginning to feel that they were also unendurable. 
A general who has staked the issue of a cam- 
paign upon a battle is almost expected to court 
death when he knows that he has lost that bat- 
tle. At any rate, nobody thinks the worse of 
him for so doing; and though a distinction may 
be drawn between the bullet of the enemy and 
the bullet of your own revolver, the distinction is 
more obvious than the difference. Brian, having 
lost his battle and being thoroughly sick of life, 
took to wandering down toward Westminster 
Bridge after dark and watching the black flood 
of the river from the embankment as it swept 
seaward. It was a dangerous habit for a half- 
starved man to contract. 

Yet as matters fell out, that dangerous habit 
of his proved the saving of him. For one even- 
ing as he was leaning over the parapet, gazing 
down at the water and wondering how long it 
would take to drown, and whether he would be 
fool enough to strike out when he felt himself 
sinking, a certain parson, who was hastening 
homeward after holding a mission service on the 
south side of the river, caught sight of him and 
paused to see what the dejected-looking young 
man in the shabby clothes would do next. This 
parson had had a good many years’ experience of 
London life and London misery; his practised 
eye could tell almost at a glance to which division 
of the great army of the destitute and despairing 
a given unit belonged, and he perceived, what Sir 
Hector Buckle and Miss Huntley had failed to 
perceive, that the figure with its back turned tow- 
ard him was that of a gentleman in his last ex- 
tremities. 

Presently the subject of his scrutiny took off 

his hat and laid it down upon the parapet beside 
him, The gesture is said to be a significant one ; 
it was, at all events, enough for the parson, who 
advanced at once and, gripping the other’s shoul- 
der, called out sharply, “ Now, you sir, what are 
you about here ?” 
” Brian wheeled round and saw, with as little 
surprise as one feels at impossible meetings in a 
dream, the man who of all others was most likely 
to be of service to him at this critical moment of 
his life. 

“Monckton, old fellow,” he said, quietly, “I 
can’t do it. Ihaven’t the pluck or I haven’t the 
cowardice—I don’t know which it is.” 

Then a sudden dizziness overcame him; the 
ground seemed to be rising and falling; his sight 
grew dim, and for a time he was delivered from 
his troubles quite as effectually as if he had been 
at the bottom of the Thames. 

When he came to himself he was lying on his 
back on the floor of a chemist’s shop ; Monckton 
and a poli n were bending over him, and as 
he opened his eyes the latter remarked : 

“ He’s all right, sir. Had a bit of a fit, that’s 
all, Just what I told you.” 
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“Excuse me, constable,” broke in the chemist, 
a little bald-headed man in blue spectacles, “ that 
was my view of the case, not yours. I said at 
once, ‘ This is a seizure, due to failure of the heart’s 
action, which may have been brought about by a 
variety of causes.’ You said drink. It is what 
members of the force invariably do say, and I 
must warn you that the assumption is a highly 
reprehensible one.” 

The chemist and the policeman had a little al- 
tercation over this, in the course of which Brian 
rose to his feet and was surprised to find that 
his legs would not support him. He dropped 
into a chair, and Monckton gave him some bran- 
dy and water; soon after which he found that 
he was being driven away in a cab, with his friend 
beside him. 

“ You are not to speak,” Monckton said. “You 
are coming home with me, and when you have 
recovered yourself a little you can talk as much 
as you like. There’s no hurry.” 

In truth, Brian had neither desire to speak 
nor power to think. He was only vaguely con- 
scious of having been delivered from a great peril, 
and was willing to do as he was told by one in 
whom he had always placed implicit trust. But 
when he had been restored with some decently 
cooked food and a pint of champagne he felt 
another man, and was able to give some account 
of himself. Monckton, who was well off, had a 
flat in Victoria Street, where he lived when in 
London, and which contained a spare bedroom. 
This he insisted that Brian should occupy, and 
indeed the latter would have been sent off to bed 
at once if he had not resisted. 

“There’s nothing the matter with me,” he de- 
clared. “To speak plainly, I fainted from hunger 
as much as from anything else, and I’m as sound 
as possible again now, thanks to you. I'll tell 
you what; if you had such a thing as a tobacco 
jar on the premises, you might let me have a pipe 
and a talk with you. I sha’n’t sleep comfortably 
on any other terms.” 

So Monckton gave him what he wanted, and 
listened to him while he told his tale. The two 
friends discoursed together until the night was 
far advanced. Perhaps, as their conversation 
was of a strictly private nature, it may be as 
well not to intrude upon it. For the purposes 
of this narrative it is sufficient to say that Monck- 
ton had no difficulty in overcoming the obstinacy 
which had resisted Mr. Potter’s appeal. We are 
all apt to sneer at those who make unconditional 
surrender of their private judgment to a fellow- 
creature ; and yet that would be by far the wisest 
thing that most of us could do if only we were 
acquainted with a fellow-creature better and wiser 
than ourselves, It was Brian’s good fortune to 
possess such an acquaintance, and his merit to 
be aware of it. With a good deal of what Monck- 
ton said to him he was able to agree, and in the 
rest he was able at least to acquiesce. 

“The long and the short of it is, then, that the 
Manor House must go,” he observed at length, 
with a sigh. 

“It seems to me that you will have to sell the 
place,” answered Monckton. “It is a pity, of 
course, but you have a perfect right to part with 
it; and indeed, for the matter of that, I think you 
would be wrong not to part with it.” 

Brian sighed again. “I don’t believe I shall 
ever have the heart to go back to Kingscliff,” 
he said. “I shouldn’t so much mind about the 
land that Gilbert has sold, if it weren’t for the 
treason of the thing; very well, then, I won’t 
call him any more bad names. I say I don’t so 
much care about that; I always used to wish 
that the poor dear old governor himself could be 
persuaded to make a little money in the same 
way. But to think of the Manor House being 
razed to the ground and the abomination of Bus- 
wellism standing in its place! Oh, it’s quite 
enough to think of it. I would rather remain in 
exile than look upon such a sight.” 

“Tt doesn’t necessarily follow that the Manor 
House will have to be pulled down,” Monckton 
remarked, 

“Oh yes, it does. When Gilbert wanted to 
buy it from me and offered me such a long price 
for it, I half suspected his intentions, and now I 
haven’t a doubt about them.” 

“But you are not bound to sell the property 
to your brother.” 

“If I sold it to Buswell, the result would be 
the same, I suppose.” 

“No doubt; but there is the chance of your 
meeting with a purchaser who would keep the 
house as a residence. I think your best plan 
would be to instruct your lawyers to sell, but to ex- 
plain that you would take less from such a person 
than you would from Mr. Buswell or any other 
speculator.” 

Brian smiled and shook his head. “I'll do so, 
if you think it worth while; but it’s only a thou- 
sand to one chance.” 

“Such as it is, you may as well allow yourself 
the benefit of it. Of course you can’t expect to 
be paid to-morrow or next day; so you must let 
me supply you with pocket-money in the mean 
time, and I hope you'll stay on here and keep 
me company as long as I am in London.” 

“Well,” said Brian, “ it’s a relief at all events 
to think that I shall be able to pay you. You’ve 
been awfully good to me, Monckton. I wish I 
could do something for you in return.” 

“If you really want to do something to please 
me, you can let by-gones be by-gones, and make 
friends with your brother again.” 

Brian nodded, but looked a little gloomy over it. 
“There has been no actual quarrel between us, you 
know,” he observed. “I don’t intend to hurl re- 
proaches at him, but I can’t say that I think he 
has behaved well either to me or to my father.” 

“No; you can’t say that, I admit. But you 
can say nothing at all, and you can forgive. This 
evening you were not very far from committing 
a worse crime than your brother has been guilty 
of, and I suppose you fully expect to be pardon- 
ed for it.” 





“Ts Gilbert to get off scot-free then ?” 

“Yes; so far as you are concerned. I want 
you to forgive him freely, and to let it be as if he 
had never offended against you at all. Nothing 
short of that will satisfy your conscience, you'll 
find.” 

“Well, it’s rather a pill, Monckton; but Ill 
try,” answered Brian. 

It did occur to him that his mentor’s system 
would be a somewhat impossible one to carry 
out to its logical conclusion, and he was half 
tempted to ask him whether, if he were wrong- 
fully dispossessed of property to which he had a 
good legal title, he would or would not bring an 
action against the trespasser; but he believed, 
as has been said, that his friend knew better 
than he did, and this belief restrained him from 
the utterance of captious objections. Whatever 
Monckton might have done in the above suppo- 
sititious case, it will be admitted by most people 
that his advice to Brian was right and sound, 
and that the latter was wise in deciding to follow 
it. And so our hero went to bed, having passed 
through the darkest day of his life. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
IN PARK LANE. 


Tne work of the world is for the most part 
done by people of whom nobody ever hears. The 
political machine and the social machine are 
under the ostensible control of personages who 
are well to the front; but these brilliant beings 
would be sorely perplexed and the machinery 
would soon come to a standstill but for such 
experienced, unambitious, and unobtrusive mem- 
bers of society as Sir Joseph Huntley. Sir Jo- 
seph had sat in Parliament for a matter of fifteen 
years, and had perhaps addressed the House some 
twenty times in the course of that period. He 
was an invaluable man for committees; he had 
served on many Royal commissions; whatever 
he had to do was always done thoroughly, if 
rather slowly; and he was considered to have 
strong claims upon his party. He was, however, 
extremely good-natured, by no means pushing, 
and entirely devoid of eloquence; and these, of 
course, were so many excellent reasons why his 
claims should be ignored. 

In private life he enjoyed a certain popularity. 
Those who possess immense wealth, are given to 
hospitality, and are connected by marriage with 
the chief territorial families in the kingdom, must 
be afflicted with some singularly unpleasant qual- 
ities if they are to escape a certain popularity. 
Sir Joseph was not so afflicted; but when that 
much had been said for him there really was not 
a great deal more to say. During the winter the 
members of the local hunt saw him on an aver- 
age once a week—a thickset, middle-aged man, 
with a round, good-humored face, and short red- 
dish whiskers; a man who knew where most of 
the gates were, and was not above asking when 
his information was at fault. At the great shoots 
which took place periodically on his estate he 
was wont to be present with a walking-stick in 
his hand, and was content to applaud the prowess 
of others. The remainder of his time he spent 
in the congenial and entrancing study of Blue 
Books. In London, when he was not at the 
House, or reading the newspapers at the Carlton, 
or taking his daily canter in Rotten Row, he was 
generally occupied in dodging his wife’s guests. 
As he had a very large house, and as nobody 
particularly wanted to catch him, these manwu- 
vres were seldom unsuccessful. ‘ How it has 
come to pass that Joseph is my brother, and that 
I am Joseph’s sister, is one of those inexplicable 
mysteries in the presence of which the brain 
reels,” Miss Huntley would sometimes say. 

Lady Clementina fully concurred. Lady Clem- 
entina thought it would be no bad thing if Bea- 
trice were a little more like Joseph ; and what 
Lady Clementina thought it was her custom to 
say. That, perhaps, was why her popularity 
was somewhat less than her husband’s, although 
her notoriety was so much greater, She differed 
from Sir Joseph in that she was a decidedly am- 
bitious woman; she resembled him in being 
hopelessly conventional and orderly in her ideas. 
Ambition and conventionality rarely pull well to- 
gether, and Lady Clementina’s aspirations, which 
were many, seldom managed to fulfil themselves. 
She aspired, amongst other things, to be a leader 
of society, but knew—and was deeply mortified 
by the knowledge—that she had never attained 
to that proud position. Her wish, in truth, was 
to lead at all times and in all places, and had she 
succeeded in doing so, her character would doubt- 
less have been an amiable one: for she loved 
those who submitted to her ruling. But she did 
not and could not succeed, lacking the necessary 
qualifications for leadership. Her father, the old 
Duke of Devonport, who had not been a very 
rich man, had ‘spent the last years of his life in 
comparative retirement, leaving the hospitalities 
of Devonport House to be dispensed by his son 
and his daughter-in-law, and inviting as few peo- 
ple as possible to stay with him in the country, 
Thus Lady Clementina had seen little of fashion- 
able society in her youth, and when she had en- 
tered it, somewhat late in life, as the wife of Sir 
Joseph Huntley, she had been unable to pick up 
its tricks of speech and manner, Also, being by 
nature busy and energetic, and having consorted 
almost exclusively with her inferiors, she had 
acquired patronizing and dictatorial ways which 
nobody liked and which not a few persons hated. 
She spent her husband’s money liberally, and 
upon the whole, judiciously. She entertained on 
a truly magnificent scale; ner charities were nu- 
merous and regulated with due discrimination ; 
she took a sincere and active interest in every- 
body’s affairs, from those of her servants upward. 
But her servants wished that she would leave 
them alone; her relations would never consent 
to meet her in private, if they could possibly 
avoid it; and though hosts of people dined and 





danced in her house all the season through, very 
few of them had a good word for her. Her at- 
tempt to set up a political salon failed ignomin- 
iously. 

All this, together with the fact that she had 
no children, gave Lady Clementina’s disposition 
a tinge of acerbity and disappointment, percepti- 
ble in the ring of her voice, in the movements 
of her tall angular person, in the set of her 
rather thin lips, the restlessness of her faded 
blue eyes, and the two perpendicular lines which 
rose from the bridge of her hook nose to the 
fringe of yellowish-brown hair which concealed 
her forehead. With her sister-in-law she had 
never been able to get on at all. The girl, ac- 
cording to her view, was wilful, fanciful, and by 
no means as respectful as she should be. She 
had ideas of her own upon all sorts of subjects, 
propriety included, and the worst of it was that, 
being of age, she had it in her power to put them 
into practice. And a pretty beginning she had 
made by going off to a watering-place for the 
whole winter, with an ex-dancing mistress for 
her companion! Nevertheless, Lady Clementina 
meant to be very kind to Beatrice; and just now 
it was her purpose to insure Beatrice’s happi- 
ness as well as that of Lord Stapleford, a young 
cousin of her own, by arranging a marriage be- 
tween the pair. Lord Stapleford wanted money 
rather badly, and if Beatrice did not want a home 
and an indulgent husband, the more shame for 
her; because, assuredly, she ought to want both. 

On the evening of Miss Huntley’s arrival in 
Park Lane she had to listen to a lengthy ha- 
rangue, delivered in Lady Clementina’s high- 
pitched, slightly querulous voice, and constructed 
with that careful attention to detail which had 
rendered her ladyship the terror of the charity 
committees, mothers’ meetings, and other assem- 
blages where she presided over the deliberations 
of her sex. Beatrice submitted to be lectured, 
answered to the best of her power the thousand 
and one questions put to her about her manner 
of life at Kingscliff and the acquaintances that 
she had formed there, and at the expiration of 
an hour candidly avowed her motive for display- 
ing a meekness which could hardly be accounted 
as one of her natural attributes. 

“I knew all this would have to come sooner or 
later,” she remarked, “so I thought’ I would take 
it in the lump. May I be permitted to observe 
that you require a very long time to say a very 
simple thing, Clementina? When your homily 
is boiled down and the essence of it is extracted, 
it seems to amount to nothing more nor less than, 
‘Keep your eye on your sister-in-law, and your 
sister-in-law will pull you through.’ ” 

“T suppose,” said Lady Clementina, “that that 
is a quotation from some refined source or other 
which my ignorance prevents me from recogniz- 
ing. I dare say it expresses what I mean quite 
accurately enough for the purpose. I certain- 
ly do think that you would be wiser to place 
yourself, at least nominally, under my care until 
you marry, and I certainly do not think that it 
is advisable for a girl of your age to go rush. 
ing about the country with a superannuated bal- 
let-dancer by way of a chaperon.” 

“Nothing could be truer or more prettily put,” 
answered Beatrice. “Of course I have been 
rushing about the country for the last six months, 
not living at a quiet little west-country watering- 
place, as some of my friends supposed ; and it is 
notorious that Miss Joy was the star of the ballet 
until she was driven to seek other employment by 
the weight of years. Clementina, do you propose 
to go on like this? You can, if you like; only, 
if you do, you will drive meaway. Whether that 
would be a misfortune for either of us I am not 
quite sure ; but I will admit that I don’t want to 
be driven away. I want to enjoy my season and 
to go about a good deal, and I am quite aware 
that I can’t do that without your support. All 
the same, I would rather sacrifice my prospect of 
amusement than be bullied.” 

“You are very peremptory,” said Lady Clem- 
entina. “Your brother and I wish you to enjoy 
yourself, and I shall be most happy to take you 
about; but really I cannot promise to act as your 
chaperon and at the same time to abstain from 
uttering a word of disapproval if you behave 
foolishly, as I am afraid you are very likely to do. 
That would be rather too one-sided a bargain.” 

“No doubt it would,” agreed Beatrice, with an 
air of conviction, “It isn’t as if you had any 
private ends to serve by saddling yourself with 
me; nothing but your kindness of heart induces 
you to undertake such a troublesome job, and 
when I commit the acts of folly that you antici- 
pate I must try to accept rebuke in a becoming 
spirit. Only don’t traduce Miss Joy again, please, 
because that I will not stand.” 

Lady Clementina gave a sort of snort, but made 
no articulate rejoinder, She was not afraid of 
her sister-in-law, because, to do her justice, she 
was afraid of nobody; but not wishing to mar 
poor young Stapleford’s prospects, she mentally 
resolved to say no more about Miss Joy. As 
that lady had gone to stay with some distant re- 
lations, upon an indefinite leave of absence, and 
might very likely never be heard of again, it was 
comparatively easy to be generous to her. 

It must be a pleasant thing to be young and 
beautiful and an heiress. The situation—as those 
who are neither young nor beautiful nor heiresses 
are fond of reminding us—has its drawbacks; 
but an impartial observer must admit that these 
are outweighed by its advantages. Beatrice Hunt- 
ley, whose spirits were subject to frequent flue- 
tuations, and who could not be described as an 
altogether happy person, had come to London 
bent upon enjoying to the full such pleasures as 
circumstances had placed within her reach; and 
she faithfully carried out her programme. It 
was not her first season; but it was the first in 
which she had been conscious of complete inde- 
pendence, and that gave it something of the 
charm of novelty. It is needless to say that ad- 
mirers, old and new, speedily gathered about her 
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like flies about. a jar of honey, their impatient 
buzzings affording her no little amusement. She 
was full of engagements of every sort and kind ; 
she had an unlimited supply of the most lovely 
frocks that money could buy; she never found 
a spare five minutes in which to sit down and 
read or think; and when she reached home in 
the gray dawn she was so tired that she fell 
asleep the instant after her head had tonched 
the pillow. At the age of twenty-one a life of 
that kind is exciting and entertaining, however 
unprofitable it may be. Beatrice found it so; 
indeed, there were moments when she thought 
that she could never be really satisfied with any 
other kind of life, and that the lot of a woman 
of fashion was, after all, that for which she was 
best fitted. 

When in this mood she looked with not un- 
kindly eyes upon Lord Stapleford, a grown-up 
Eton boy, who had excellent health, an excellent 
temper, a great love for all sports and pastimes, 
and quite a fair average allowance of brains. 
People who have more than the average allow- 
ance of brains are not always pleasant people, 
and it is said that they are seldom pleasant hus- 
bands. Lord Stapleford in any conceivable ca- 
pacity was sure to be pleasant. He belonged to 
that class of Englishmen whom we are accus- 
tomed to consider as typical of our race, al- 
though, perhaps, the assumption would hardly 
bear a statistical test; he was not a handsome 
young man, having too square a face, too large 
a mouth, and a snub-nose; but his complexion 
was clear, his shoulders were broad, and he al- 
ways presented a clean, healthy, and smart ap- 
pearance, which was agreeable to the eye. He 
chose to declare that Miss Huntley was his cousin, 
called her by her Christian name, soon became 
intimate with her, and did not persecute her with 
nearly such marked attentions as did certain oth- 
er frequenters of the house in Park Lane. At 
a later period his demeanor underwent a change ; 
but that was because he subsequently did what 
he had never intended to do, and fell over head 
and ears in love with the beautiful heiress. In 
the beginning of the season he was heart-whole, 
and consequently exhibited himself at his best. 

“How I wish I were you!” Miss Huntley ex- 
claimed, involuntarily, one afternoon, when he was 
sitting opposite to her in her brother’s library, 
with his elbows on his knees and the contented 
smile upon his lips which was as much a part of 
his customary equipment as the bouquet in his 
button-hole. 

“Wish you were me!” he repeated. “ Why, 
in the name of goodness, should you wish that ?” 

“Well, for one thing, because you look as if 

you hadn’t a care in the world,” she answered. 
" “Qh, haven't I just got cares, though!” re- 
torted Lord Stapleford. “That’s all you know 
about it. Now if I were to say that I should 
like to change places with you, for instance—” 

“But you couldn’t say such a thing with- 
out palpable insincerity,” interrupted Beatrice. 
“There never yet lived the man who wanted to 
be a woman. What are these heavy cares of 
yours, if one may ask ?” 

The young fellow laughed, and made a gesture 
to simulate the turning of his pockets inside 
out. “A chronic deficit,” he answered, “is the 
source of them all. I wonder what it feels like 
to be able to buy everything that one wants !” 

“T don’t know; the things that one wants are 
seldom in the market. Wealth is a very over- 
rated possession.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE JOLLY GIRL. 

‘THE jolly girl is born, not made; no training 

or endeavor can counterfeit her. There are 
those, to be sure, who affect jollity, but it is only 
skin-deep. The jolly girl is jolly under adverse 
circumstances—in bad weather; when she hasn’t 
a cent to her name; when she has the toothache; 
when she has lost her situation ; when she breaks 
her needle; when her back hair tumbles down in 
public; when she is shopping; when her masculine 
neighbor at the theatre goes out, and when he re- 
turns; when her bills are due. She never seems 
to indulge in that feminine luxury, “the blues,” 
and it is a mistake to suppose that she is noisy: 
there is jollity of the lady-like, aristocratic sort, 
as well as of the fish-wife order. The girl who 
makes up her mind that jollity is the proper cue, 
and that she will be lively or die, usually overdoes 
the business; she thinks that it chiefly consists 
in laughing and in chattering nonsense, that it 
is a manner of speech merely, rather than a 
quality of the mind, which disposes one to make 
the best of everything, to see the rainbow on the 
cloud and the silver lining behind it, to make the 
wrinkle in the rose leaf a cause for mirth, 
believe that jollity is an affair of embonpoint; 
but who has not been disappointed in finding the 
stout woman melancholy and the thin one viva- 
cious, the bilious person full of good-humor and 
the person whose digestion never gave her a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness quite the reverse? The jolly 
girl cannot suppress herself, and assume sadness 
or pensiveness ; languishing airs do not sit well 
upon her, but show at a glance that they are bor- 
rowed plumes. One is never dull with her. She 
has that infinite variety which all the world covets 
and loves. It may be a desirable thing that those 
who have not this natural grace should cultivate 
and encourage it in themselves and others, since 
it brightens and strengthens life, makes rough 
places smoother and pleasant places pleasanter. 
Possibly it is no special virtue in the jolly girl, 
any more than blue eyes in the blond maiden or 
red hair in the Titianesque. Jollity flows from 
her presence just as the nightingale’s fluting 
bubbles from his throat and enchants the world, 
just as the poet pours forth his song “in profuse 
strains of unpremeditated art,” just as the tree 
blossoms, the grasses sprout, the stars shine, with- 
out effort, without design, with sincerity and con- 
stancy and spontaneity. Let her be shipwrecked, 
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or an invalid stranded on a bed of pain, yet she 
does not lose or abate that peculiar trait which 
makes sunshine for those about her and sweeps 
the cobwebs out of their sky. 





Crochet Jacket. 


See illustration on page 448. 


Tuts small jacket is worked in crochet with white 
zephyr wool, with the edges finished in a color, either 
blue or pink. The body of the jacket is worked in one 
piece, the work commencing on one of the side edges 
and continuing in lengthwise rows to the other. Make 
a chain of 48 stitches, and work to and fro. 1st row.— 
8 chain, going back over them skip one and take a loop 
each through the other 2, take 3 loops out of the next 
3 chain of the foundation, pull a loop through all the 
loops now on the needle, work off this loop, * 1 chain, 
take up 5 loops, the 1st through the stitch before the 
last, the 2d from above the stitch with which 6 loops 
were worked off together, then 3 out of the succeeding 
8 stitches of the foundation, pull a loop through the 6 
loops on the needle, work off this loop; repeat from 
*. 2d row.—3 chain, * take a loop through that 
stitch with which the next 6 loops in the preceding row 
were worked off, with this Joop make 1 chain, then 
work off the 2 loops on the needle, 2 chain; repeat 
from x, but at the end of the row omit the 2 chain. 
8d-14th rows.—Like the preceding 2 by turns, but take 
those loops which in the first row were taken through 
the foundation chain out of the back veins of the pre- 
ceding row; widen for the neck, for which, at. the be- 
ginning of the 4th, 6th, and 8th rows, instead of the 
first 3 chain work 6, and on these work an additional 
pattern at the end of the following row. In the 15th 
row, to form the armhole, work 11 patterns of the 
stitch, then, omitting all the rest, make 24 chain, and 
when turning connect the last to the first stitch in the 
14th row; work the 16th row like every other even 
row, taking every 3d loop out of the new chain stitches, 
Work from the 17th to the 28th rows in the same pat- 
tern, which will carry the work to the middle of the 
jacket; at the close of the 17th, 19th, and 2ist rows, to 
form the shoulder, connect to the 13th, 11th, and 9th 
rows, and at the beginning of the 18th, 20th, and 22d 
rows connect to the 12th, 10th, and 8th; in the 23d, 
25th, and 27th rows narrow at the neck, for which omit 
one pattern at the end of the row. Work the second 
half of the jacket to correspond with the first. Hav- 
ing completed both halves, edge the neck and the bot- 
tom with 2 rows of single crochet, and then work an- 
other row of single across the bottom, but as these are 
to be upward on the surface, turn the work upward 
and crochet into the front veins of the last row. Turn 
the work downward again, and for the pleated frill at 
the lower edge work as follows: Ist row.—By turns a 
single crochet on the next stitch and 9 chain, passing 
8. 2d row.—4 single on the first 4 of the next 9 chain, 
8 single on the succeeding (middle) 1, 4 single on the 
next 4, pass 1; repeat. 8d row.—4 single on the 4 sin- 
gle before the middie single of a scallop, 3 single on 
the middle one, 4 single on the next 4, pass 2; repeat. 
Work 8 more rows like the last, but work the 6th with 
the color. Next work a row ut the back to fasten the 
pleats, working by turns a single on one of 3 single in 
the middle of a scallop and 2 chain. Begin each sleeve 
with a foundation ot 36 chain, and going back over 
them work 6 patterns like in the 2d row of the jacket; 
omit the rest of the stitches. In the succeeding row 
work on the first 5 patterns as in the odd-numbered 
rows of the jacket; then work 22 rows in the jacket 
pattern, in the first of which, to shape the sleeve, take 
up the stitches omitted previously, so that in the 4th 
row there will be 12 patterns; in 2 of the 6 rows after 
the 4th widen at the top of the sleeve, making 1 more 
pattern; the succeeding 6 rows are worked without 
widening or narrowing, and in the 6 after these in 
each of 2 rows narrow 1 pattern at the top; inthe last 
2 rows work only 5 patterns into the 15 stitches near- 
est the top. Overseam the sleeves together from the 
wrong side, and sew them into the armholes. Edge 
the sleeves with 2 rows of single, then with a reversed 
row of single as at the lower edge of the jacket; then 
around the edge work a row of picots in the color as 
follows: by turns 2 single on the next 2 and a picot 
consisting of 4 chain and a slip stitch on the preceding 
single. Work a row of picots like this around the 
bottom above the reversed row, along the sides, and 
around the neck. 


99 DARK STREET.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avutuor or “Cowarp Consorencr,” “ Lazarus IN 
Lonpon,” “Tut Man Suet Carep For,” 
“Litrie Kate Kirey,” ere., ero. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
“MY CHARGE.” 


He was like a man risen from the dead—Laz- 
arus must have looked like him, stepping out of 
his grave, from which He of Nazareth had sum- 
moned him, Nothing so horrible in its outward 
aspect and in its abject terror had I hitherto 
confronted. He did not look at Delia his wife, 
but came on to me, putting his hands upon my 
shoulder, then round my neck, and clinging to me 
in his abject fear. 

“Doctor, don’t leave me—for the love of God 
—don’t leave me in this house!” he implored. 
“Take me away with you—oh, take me away! 
Save me, and bring me back to life, for mercy’s 
sake! You will try, dear doctor, won’t you ? 
You see I have no one in the world to rely upon 
but you. Take me away—take me away!” 

“Sit down here. Compose yourself,” 

“But you will—you will save me!” 

“Yes; I will try.” 

He allowed me to unfasten his hands about 
my neck—to seat him in an easy-chair by the 
fireside; Delia watching intently, wonderingly, 
every movement which we made. 

“T see it all now, from first to last,” he went 
on, “I should have been stronger long ago if 
that woman had only let me be—if she had not 
plotted to kill me, to poison me like a rat. Doc- 
tor, don’t lose sight of that bottle. If I die, it 
will help to hang her presently, as she deserves. 
But I shall live—you promised me I should live. 
You did say so upstairs; you—you—know you 
did!” 

Yes, I had promised him, if he would obey 
my instructions, which he had already disregard- 
ed. It might be a matter of doubt now—a risky 
prophecy of mine, I thought, as I looked upon 
him cowering and shaking in the chair. 

“ Keep calm, then,” I said, as to a child; “ you 
must be very quiet, very patient.” 

“T will do as you bid me. I have only you on 
my side. You are a good man—you took my 
part. I have been listening at that door, and 
heard every word you said. God bless you, sir! 
God bless you {” 

He seized my hand and raised it to his lips and 
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kissed it- slavishly, until I snatched it away. 
Then he lay back, closed his eyes, and said : 

“T will do exactly as you tell me, sir. I will 
not speak again.” 

Delia sat at the table, with her hands still rest- 
ing on it. She was weak, but no longer un- 
nerved; her face had assumed a calmness, a 
grave stolidity, that scarcely changed again 
throughout the interview. There was no more 
to surprise or excite her. She had heard the 
worst, and was stricken irito stone. 

When I turned to her she looked steadily back 
at me, with a steeliness of glance that was diffi- 
cult to interpret. I was the master of the situa- 
tion, but she did not sue to me for pity. There 
might be inquiry in her look, a doubt of my in- 
tentions, and a latent defiance of them; but there 
was noentreaty. How the position was affecting 
her, now that her first surprise had been recov- 
ered from, it was impossible to guess. She was 
submissive—that was all. 

“Do you still object to my taking your hus- 
band under my charge ?” I asked. 

‘““No,” she said, after a moment’s silence; “I 
consent.” 

“Is there anything which you would wish to 
say to him or me before we go?” 

“T have nothing to say,” she answered, firmly 
rather than helplessly. 

I had proposed in my own mind already to take 
him to my house in Thistlewood Street for a short 
while, until I could place him elsewhere in safety. 
The hospital would not be a safe asylum for him ; 
he might say too much in his new fears, and 
whilst smarting under his sense of wrong still 
further complicate the position by the grave 
charge which it was in his power to make. More- 
over, he had spoken, earlier that night, of a charge 
against himself, of his being in hiding for some 
crime committed of his own; and there were 
wheels within wheels of this entanglement revolv- 
ing swiftly about his life and mine. I told Delia 
Nash of my intention to take him to my own 
house. 

“ You can do no less—if you think—” 

She did not complete the sentence, but its ter- 
mination was understood between us. She re- 
garded us with the same thoughtful, far-away 
look, wondering doubtless what would come of 
it all, and what would be my next step after I 
had got him away. 

She was the first to speak again. 

“If you can trust me so far as to find a cab, 
or bring one to you, I will not keep you waiting 
long,” she said; “or I will leave you both in en- 
tire possession here, if you will give me a little 
time.” 

“T can’t stop here! 
husband. 
once. 

“T will go myself,” I began, when he screamed 
out, with all his old excitement : 

“No,no! Iwill not be left with her, not fora 
single instant. Iam not safe, doctor—by Heaven, 
Tm not! You can see—you know!” 

“T will get a conveyance,” said Delia, first 
folding the letter which she had been writing, and 
placing it in the pocket of her dress, and then 
taking up her hat and mantle from the carpet. 

I did not offer her any instructions, or attempt 
in any way to alter her determination. I had my 
doubts whether I should see her again; whether 
it were not possible for her to vanish into the 
mists once more, fearful of results; whether it 
were not better for us all that she should do so. 
Beginning in mystery and ending in mystery 
might be to me, and for all time to come, the 
record of Delia Nash’s life. 

“She will not turn up,” muttered her husband, 
by way of an echo to my own suspicions, as she 
went from the room into the passage and out 
into the street. “She is afraid.” 

““T am not so certain. We will wait.” 

He was very weak. He fell asleep whilst we 
were waiting, and breathed heavily, and muttered 
in his sleep disjointed sentences, in which appeals 
for mercy were emphasized by faint cries for 
help. She was a long time returning. I had 
almost given her up, when the lumbering sound 
of wheels was heard in the lonely street, com- 
bined with the shouting of a cabman, who was 
objurgating and anathematizing the inequalities 
of the roadway, and the stumbling of his horse 
at every step in consequence. 

My patient, as I might term him, did not wake 
up. He remained in his heavy stupor, from which 
it might be difficult to rouse him, I thought. His 
passion and excitement had tired him out com- 
pletely. The key turning in the lock of the street 
door, and the re-entrance of Delia into the room 
where we waited for her, did not startle him from 
his disjointed dreams. 

She came in with the same grave stateliness 
with which she had gone away, and said, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, “ The cab is ready.” 

She glanced at her husband, went to the back 
of the parlor, and then brought to me in her 
hands a heavy fur-lined cloak that had been hang- 
ing over a chair, and had seen much better days. 

“This will keep the cold from him; there is a 
northeast wind out to-night,” she said. 

I took it from her, and stood with it flung 
across my arm. She went closer to the sleeping 
man, and inclined her head to gaze more intently 
at him. Then she stood up, and regarded me 
again with the same glassy stare that had of late 
come into her eyes. 

“T did not think it was to end like this,” she 
said; “but you have ordered it so, and there is 
no resisting it. If he should ask for me at any 
time when he is away, I will come. And,” she 
added, “ you will let me know.” 

“Shall you be here ?” 

“Yes; Iam not likely to run away—even from 
you.” 

It would have sounded like one of her old 
clear ringing notes of defiance, had the tone not 
been very low and sad. 

“Wait one moment before you wake him— 


I won’t—I—” began her 
I raised a finger, and he was quiet at 








if you can wake him,” she added, doubtfully. 
“You are taking upon yourself a strange charge ; 
but it has been your lot—and for some hidden 
reason—to assume strange responsibilities, from 
which most men would have been only too eager 
to escape. And you have not acted wisely or 
kindly or charitably in this matter, as you will 
learn presently for yourself, and perhaps be sor- 
ry. You might have acted very differently, done 
so much more good, had you— But there, you 
do not wish to listen to me. You relieve me 
from my charge, and I ought to be grateful for 
the hand that unlocks my chains like this. But 
Iam not grateful. This poor misguided wretch,” 
she said, laying her hand on his shoulder, “ has 
been to me the one awful blight of my young 
life, from the time that I was fifteen years of 
age. He has been my Monster, created by a 
foolish marriage, and we have hated each other 
very much indeed. I have often wished him 
dead, and my only gleam of happiness has been 
of late the hope that he would die.” 

“Then—” 

“And there is no poison in that phial which 
you think you hold as evidence against me,” she 
went on, in the same calm way. “TI will drink 
its contents now, to prove my words, if you will 
give it to me.” 

I shook my head. 

“‘No—not that way,” I said. 

“As you please.” 

She went back to the old seat by the table, and 
took off her bonnet and mantle, watching my ef- 
forts the while to rouse the sleeper from his 
dreams. He came to himself partly, and let me 
put the cloak round him, He got up, passed his 
arm through mine for support, and looked from 
Delia to me in a half-vacant fashion, like a man 
endeavoring to recollect what had happened be- 
fore he went to sleep. 

“Take me away,” he said, with a strong shud- 
der, at last; and then I and my charge went away 
arm in arm from the house in “ Dark Street.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AFTERWARD. 





I rook Herbert Aston to Thistlewood Street, 
and put him in George Fairfax’s room. My 
house-keeper, Nan Matherway, did not betray so 
much astonishment as I thought that she would. 
She “‘ made allowances” for all my eccentricities, 
and this looked more like business to her than 
anything very much out of the common way—in 
one way or another I had contrived to pick up a 
patient and bring him home with me—“ though 
he looks as if you’d picked him up out of a gut 
ter,” she added, after a cursory glance at my new 
arrival. “Has he been run over, or what ?” she 
still further inquired. 

“He has been put under my care. He is very 
ill, and requires more attention than I can give 
him out of my own house.” 

“Ah! that is like you. If there’s any extra 
trouble and worry, Master Arthur, you are sure 
to go after it.” 

‘“* Well, well, Nan, perhaps it is a bad habit of 
mine.” 

“ But he do look mortal bad, to be sure.” 

“T will get a nurse for him to-morrow. You 
and I can look in upon him now and then to 
night.” 

“To be sure we can!” 

This was all the dialogue between me and my 
house-keeper referring to the case of Herbert As- 
ton. Mrs. Matherway took those things which 
looked something like the ordinary run of busi- 
ness with a marvellous composure. I was to be 
paid for this, she thought, and anything that 
brought in money just then was worth consider- 
ation and some extra duties. In her own mind, 
doubtless, she did not believe that the new-comer 
would give her half the trouble which George 
Fairfax had given her. 

There were wonderful rallying powers in the 
man I had taken to my house as guest and pa- 
tient. Before I had bidden him good-night he 
looked stronger than I had seen him yet. The 
hasty journey from Camberwell to Newington, 
following on the excitement and fear to which he 
had been exposed, had not done him any harm 
With his mind at ease, and with a sense of secu, 
rity in his new position, he had already changed, 
He was still grateful, too. 

“You have saved my life, doctor,” he said to 
me, “and I hope it may last long enough to show 
that I am not unmindful of your goodness. I 
can only say, ‘Thank you,’ now.” 

“Do not say anything at all,” I replied. “T 
have set my interdict upon your talking more 
than once already.” 

“And yet I want to say so much.” 

“To-morrow, then.” 

When I gave him his composing draught he 
surprised me by a faint exhibition of facetious- 
ness that made me shudder for an instant. 

“You can warrant this decoction, I suppose,” 
he said. “It is not like Delia’s mixture, Mr. 
Lissamer—is it ?” 

Delia’s mixture! When I was alone in my 
own little front parlor—my study—I took from 
my pocket the phial that I had brought away 
from “ Dark Street,” and set myself to a closer 
study of its contents. At the first instant in 
“Dark Street” I had been struck by the nature 
of the poison; I had seen the signs of it in the 
looks of the man I had met for the first time that 
night; I had recognized it immediately, unless I 
was a dreamer and a visionary, as a subtle poison 
known only to experts for its efficacy, its strange 
results, its difficulty of detection. I had spoken 
of it more than once to Fairfax. I had not met 
with a case in which it had been used, and had 
read only of one or two instances in foreign 
parts. I was wondering already how Delia Nash 
had come to use it, and in what manner she had 
learned its properties; and if it were Delia Nash 

(Continued on page 461, Supplement.) 
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Jet SLEEVELESS JACKET 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XLX., Figs. 68-70. 





Fig. 2.—P.tamw Zernyr Dress. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 457.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3979: Trimmed Skirt, 
25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XL., Figs. 25-27. 


Rug.—Knot Stitch Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts rug is worked on coarse écru 
undivided rug canvas (canvas roy- 
al) with the finer grade of Smyrna 
rug wool. It is worked in a geomet- 
rical design, the scheme of which is 
given in Fig. 3, together with a list of 
the colors which the symbols repre- 
sent. In Fig. 2 the manner of work- 
ing the French knots or knot stitch is 
illustrated. Each stitch is taken hor- 
izoutaliy over three threads of the 
canvas, and the succeeding row of 
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stitches is begun after an interval of three threads. 
crash lining and an edging of thick cord complete the rug. 


Infant’s Knitted Sock. 


See illustration on page 448, 


Tunis little sock is knitted with white Saxony wool in plain 
at the middle of the sole, 
casting on 24 stitches; knit 24 rows in plain knitting to and 


knitting with steel needles. 
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Capr-MantTLeE with Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XTIL, Figs. 46 and 47. 


fro on two needles ; in the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th of the 24 rows, 
to form the heel, widen by knitting 2 stitches out of the 3d 
stitch from the beginning, one stitch plain and one crossed ; 
also, for the toe, widen in the same manner at the close of 
every even row at the 3d stitch from the last. 
row knit off 22 stitches on a separate needle, and leave them 
aside, while knitting 32 rows on the remaining 18 stitches, 
without widening or narrowing. 
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Fig. 1.—Rve.—Kyor Sritcn Emprowery.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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At the end of the last row, 





Fig. 2.—Canvas Costume.—[See 
Fig. 1, Page 457.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3973: Trimmed Skirt, 
© Cents. 
For diagram and description see Sup- 
plement. 


and in connection with it, cast on 22 
new stitches, and on the 40 stitches 
knit 24 rows, which will correspond 
with the first 24 in the first half, and 
in which, therefore, narrow wherever 
there is a widening in the first half; for 
narrowing, simply knit 2 stitches to- 
gether; cast off the 24 stitehes that 
remain at the end of the last row. 
Take up the 22 stitches last cast on, 
and also the 16 edge stitches toward 
the top of the 82 rows knitted for the 
front of the foot, on separate needles, 
and on the latter work 20 rows for the 



















































































































































































Fig. 2.—Workinc Parrern or Rua, Fic. 1.—Kyor Srircn Empromery. 
Key to Symbols: 8 Black; ® Green; ® Red; © Bine; 


Bronze ; 9 Yellow. 








Fig. 8.—Dertai or Kyor Stircu For 
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Fig. 1.—Borprer.—Cnenitte Emproipery ON Canvas. = . . . , 
Fig. 2.—Borver.—Cuksitte Enupromerry on Canvas. 
upper part of the front; at the close of every row knit off the 
last stitch together with the next stitch of the 22 on the needle 
at the side. After completing the 20th row knit up the remain- 
ing stitches at the side to the middle of the back, then on all 
the stitches taken together knit a row of holes through which a 
ribbon is to be drawn; for this by turns knit 2 stitches togeth- 


Dogs’ Collars. 
N the armory of the famous Dresden Gallery is a fine col- 
lection of dogs’ collars, arranged in chronological order, 
from the time of Henry the Pious, 1541, down to the year 
1656. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocner Lace. 
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Fig. 1.—Ptam Zernyr Dress.—[See Fig. 2, Page 456. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3979: Basque and Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents each 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 25-38, 
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Fig. 8.—Crocnet Eparna. 


er and put the wool over; each 
thread answers for a stitch in 
the next row. Next work 40 rows 
in plain knitting for the top, 
and then knit for the open-work 
edge as follows: 1st row.—A 
row of holes like that described. 
2d row. — Purled throughout. 
Repeat these 2 rows. 3. times, 
then cast off the stitches, and 
join the back edges down to the 
toe, fulling the toe a trifle. 


Borders.—Chenille Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese borders are useful for 
decorating boxes and baskets, 
and for other canvas work. 
They are worked on a ground of 
divided canvas with chenille in 
shades of red, blue, and brown, 
with dashes of gold thread. 


Infants’ Caps.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 448. 

Fic. 1 is a little cottage cap 
of embroidered muslin. The ’ 
front is tucked, with narrow pink 
ribbon run in the tucks. A tulle 
ruche surrounds the edge, and 
rosettes of narrow pink ribbon 
trim the top. 

The cap Fig. 2 is composed of 
bands of Valenciennes lace in- 
sertion, connected by rows of 
beading through which a narrow 
ribbon is drawn, and radiating 
from a lace circle at the back of 

Fieurep anp Prarn Campric Dress. the crown. A ruche of lace and Fig. 1.—Canvas Costume.—[See Fig. 2, Page 456.] 
Cut Pattern, No, 3972: Basque and Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents each, ribbon trims the edge, and ro- Cut Pattern, No. 3973: Basque and Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents each. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. settes are placed at the top. For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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THE ENGADINE 
Bovevert, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{ Adv.) 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEHEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
sirength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 


phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 
Royat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 


“= BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—Nw— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the vountry on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Bails. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San France isco. 


1887. 





QD” pELEBRATED | 











on 
: <6 





CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 











TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapvamue LATOUR, New York’s ae: pam 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. Molaam, of the College of en recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Me ntion this Paper.) 


THE “TEST OF THE ROADS 
FOR TEN YEARS, 

By the majority of American riders 

of first-class machines, prove the 


CoLu MBIA 
BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
POPE MFG.CO. ,Boston, New York,Chicago, Hartford. 


wa | “T. SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


. TAYLOR’s 


Hlastrate Hovty Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 6th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
G ‘opies, 6 cents. . Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
esto S. T. TAYLOR, 930 } Broadway, N. ¥. 


YELLOWSTON E PARK, 


PACIFIC COAST and ALASKA. 

Excursion Tickets via Northern Pacific R. R., the 
Dining-Car Route, will be sold from all principal points 
in the United States and ge at greatly reduced 
rates. For Yellowstone Park <nott’s Duluth 
Speech (illustrated), «Wonderland, * and Excursion 
Rates to all Northwest Nae ag apply to any agent 
of Northern Pacific R. R., or to 

CHARLES 8. FEE, G, P. and T. A., 
Mention Harper's Bazar. ST. PAUL, MINN. 























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


MATTINGS 


In rare and novel effects, not to be found elsewhere. 
White from $5 per roll of 40 yards. 
Red check and fine fancy patterns from $8 per roll. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 
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SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined, Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process 


SWITCHES. 

All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold, Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
WORLD-RENOWNED 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, OR C. B., 
for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 

THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 

The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 

of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. ubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


54 West 14th Street, N. Y. 





RIDLEY'S 


Fashion Magazine. 


The Summer Number of this Excel- 
lent Periodical is Just Out. 


It is finely illustrated, containing 
86 pages, half of which are devoted 
to original articles, both prose and 
verse, from gifted pens. 

It would be impossible to peruse 
the profusely embellished pages of 
the business portion without discov- 
ering amid the myriads of articles 
illustrated, with prices plainly af- 
fixed, some item indispensable for 
personal use or home adornment. 








SEND 15 CENTS FOR SINGLE COPY, 
OR 50 CENTS 
FOR ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Filled with our Customary 
Promptness. 


Goods Delivered Free to any Point Within 
500 Miles of New York. 


Exceptions being made to House- 
furnishing Goods, Toys, Furniture, 
China, Glassware, Trunks, Refriger- 
ators, Lamps, Bottled Medicines, and 
Baby Carriages. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand 8t.; 


N.Y. 





56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO65 ORCHARD ST., 





Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Herald, says: “8. 8. S. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matism of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflammatory rheumatism, 
$16 worth of 8. 8. S. cured me completely.” 

Mrs. C. A. Baily, of 174¢ Blackstone St., Boston, 
Mass., says: “S. S. S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after being given up to die by physicians.” 

Mr. L. T. re of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, 
says: *S. 8.8. cured me of lung trouble which every- 
body called consumption.” 

Books on “C ontagious Blood Poison” 

* Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Office: 35 Snow Mill, E. Cc. 


and on 


ie osGoop ART SC HOOL. —Summer arrange- 
ment: $1.00 for 3 hours’ lesson; six lessons for $5.00. 
14th Street and Broadway, N. Y. 





Send for circulars. 








cence from Acute Diseases. 


FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
pressly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIGES- 
TYLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day 
it stands without 
a rival asa di- 
gestive 
agent. 





A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and in convales- 


Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 


we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 


Price $1.00. 

































It is not « secret 
remedy, but a sci- 
entific preparation, the 
formula of which is 
plainly printed on each bot- 
tle. Its great DIGESTIVE 

POWER is created by a careful 
and proper treatment of the ferments 
in manufacture. It is very agreeable to 
the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. For the reliability of our statements, 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
83 John St., N. ¥. 














REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
GRAND SALE 


age 


MODEL GOWNS, 
MODEL COATS, 

MODEL WRAPS, 
MODEL HATS. 


During the next few weeks 
the 
all the models lately designed 








Messrs. Redfern will sell 


and imported by them at less 


than HALF PRICE. 


a 


210 Sth Ave., N. Y., 


AND 


Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


THE LOuIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


The STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 

TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the FAST WOVEN PILE, enable them to 
stand interminably any rough wear, which would ruin 
real Velvets at four times the price. 

The Genuine LOUIS VELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
and must not be peg any other Velveteen. 


Every yard of the GE bears the name 
LOUIS,” 4 a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 
panies ev ey 


NOTE WELL.—The word ** LOUTS ” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O-U-I-S,” 
and in no other way. 

SOLD AT RETAIL BY 
STERN BROS., West 23rd Street, New York. 
H.C. F. KOCH & CO., 6th ave. & 20th St., New York. 
H, O'NEILL & CO., 321-329 6th ave., New York. 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesale Agents, 
WILMERDING, HOQUET & CO., 
64 and 66 White Street, NEW YORK. 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
Rise roo Tee naa 
— =] 











Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 
More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher—No Loose 

Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 

For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F'G CO., Utica, N. Y. 


THE 
RICHMOND 
RANGE. 


Capacity, 
Convenience, 
Comfort. 
The Best, 
Send for Cir- 
cular to 
Richmond Stove 
Company, 
Norwich, Conn. 
USE WHITE TAR. ‘CAMPHORATE, 
WHITE TAR PAPER, 
WRITE TAR MOTH PAPER, 
For the protection of garments, etc., from moths. 


For sale at drug and fancy-goods stores. 
THE WHITE TAR CO., 351 BROADWAY. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "site skiiss 


MRS. HELEN 
ECKER, 118 East 14th Street,’New York. 






















JUNE 25, 1887. 
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“Oh, father! 
store. 


Here’s Lundborg’s EDENIA in this London 
It makes me feel quite at home!” 


“Yes, child. Edenia is a popular perfume the world over.” 


LUNDBORC’S “EDENIA.” 


LUNDBORG’S 


‘““RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity 
send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 


24 Barclay Street, New York. 





LIGHT SUMMER FABRICS. 


22-inch Black Merveilleux, all silk, at 69¢., 79c., 
and 98e. 

22-inch Black Cachemire Silks, warranted to wear, 
at $1.19, $1.35, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00. 

The above are a recent purchase, and at a discount 
of 88344 per cent. off manufacturer's prices. 

Challies, Navy and Black Grounds, with hair line 
and cluster stripes, at 14e. per yard; sold elsewhere 
at 16c. and 18c, 

Special designs in Linen Lawns, French Satteens, 


Scotch Ginghams, Seersuckers, &c. 


Le Boutillier | ©f 744 

Street, 

. Brothers, | NEW YORK. 
RICHMOND RECEIPTS. 


Honsehold Hints and Helps | 64 pages 
Mother, Wie, and Dangbter, | 


Send Five 2-cent Stamps, 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 


Faded or soiled Crape refinished and made a beau- 
tiful Black to withstand dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s 
You 


cess. can send 


your crape 


by mail, 
SHRIVER & COMPANY, 
8.W. Cor, 14th St. and University P!., Union Sq., 
N. Y. (in Silver Store). 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton Street. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The 
having 


lates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
een destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for ll- 
lustrated Circular to 

WICDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 

185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
E cessful CURE at your own 





. home, by one who was deaf 
twenty-eight years, Treated by most of the noted 
= nee y without benefit. Cured himse/7 in three 
mont. e and since then hundreds of others. Full 
particulars sent on application. 

. 8. PAGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York City. 


ey New and Wonderful 

Y <> Voss |Baby Carriaze 
Senttoany part of US. 
Buy of Man’frand get the 

keel Se ter 5 Se eeaaeaatt 


HOLMAN. BABY CARR ISAGo lil 











SUMMER GLOVES. 


1000 doz. Ladies’ French Frame Lisle Gloves, worth 
Qc. Per Pair. ..c.cccccccccovecceccescesccess 12¥e. 
500 doz. Ladies’ Black and Colored Silk Taffeta Gloves, 
worth 45c. per pair......00. cecccecccecsececes 25e. 
350 doz. Ladies’ Fine Silk Gloves and Mitts, worth 
GOG. POF PANE... cvcvcccesccce-ccccccccccccve: see 35e. 
200 doz. Ladies’ Pure Silk English Mitts, Black and 
Colored, worth 75c,...... (ieudedestnaanecnedes 45e. 
300 doz. Ladies’ Pure Silk Gloves and Mitts, ‘‘ Fowne’s” 
make, worth $1.20 per pair.......-..+-:eeeeeee Tse. 
200 doz. Ladies’ Fine Suede Gloves, Embroidered 
Backs, worth G1.7B...cccccscseccccccncececss $1.25 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND 
THOROUGHLY EXECUTED. 


Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway and 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


THE 
ESTABLISHED 





-|847.- 


REFRIGERATOR. 


OVER 170,000 IN USE. 





| Noted for their Durability of Material and 


Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR, SLATE SHELVES. 


Ask your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 
catalogue. 


D, EDDY & SON, Boston CP%misc'""), Mass, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





taal 
LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 
Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 


advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

HARPER'S WEEKLY... sevcccsocee 4 00 

HARPER'S BAZAR.......... sececccesee 400 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.......... . 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 

(One Number a week for 52 weeks) 

List sent free on application. 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 

and Canada, 











The most popular and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization now in existence.—N. Y. Sun. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 











STROBIC CIRCLES 


INVENTED BY PROFESSOR SILYANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., B.A. 


} jour this Diagram by the right-hand bottom corner and 
give it a slight but rapid circular twisting mction, when 
each circle will separately revolve on its own axis. 


N.B.—Please place this in your Scrap Book. 





, d against infring 





t and solely controlled by The Leadenhall Press, London, E.C. 





PEARS’ SOAP-Recommended by the late world-loved Henry Ward Beccher. 


PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by Mrs. Langtry 
PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by Mad. Adelina Patti for 
PEARS’ SOAP—Makes the hands soft as velvet. 


for the complexion. : 
e complexion. 





Naw(anyi eld 


REG’D 


LATEST 


WITH IMPROVEMENTS. 





Pat. in U. S., Canada, and Europe. 
Light, Cool, and Adjustable. 
Folds up when sitting or lying down. 
Hesu mes its shape upon rising, and will hold up 
the heaviest dress. 
Only bustle ever made to fit every lady and any 


dress. For sale at all the leading Dry-Goods Houses 
in U. S., Canada, and Europe. Samples will be fur- 
nished by mail for 65 cents. Every bustle is stamped 
trade-mark * Langtry,” and warranted. 
Made in White, Drab, and Blue. 

CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
7 Mercer St., New York City. 





No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it. 
M, You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
2 Has the largest sale of any article of the 

kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 






EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
will open June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o’clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 
Youna Women’s Curistian Assoctarion, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York. 





DamedsSons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS 


RICH BLACK SILKS. 


Finest 


No such value ever offered in this city. 


| quality made. 


At $1.49 a yard, finest Cachemire finish 


“ $1.69 ? = Satin - 
“ $1.79 “ “ Velvet “ 
“6 bd 1.98 “ “ Cachemire Sublime. 


Each quality warranted to wear, and cannot be 
duplicated within $1.00 a yard of the price. 

Also 200 pieces Cheney Bros. all-silk printed 
Satin Duchess, 24 inches wide, light ground, plaid 
effects, cost to make, $1.25; this week will sell at 
59e. yard, 


__ BROADWAY & EIGHTH ST.,N. Y. 


“WHAT TO DO” 


An elegant 64 page book carefully compiled, illus- 
trated, containing description and correct rules of a 
large number of games suitable for parlor or lawn, 
sent post-paid upon receipt of eight cents in stamps, 
Address C. MH. ARKEEN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


LADIES’? FINE GLOVES. 

The Genuine Jouvin & Cie. Best Quality 
Kid and Suede Gloves, Fit Guaranteed. 
i‘ine Imported Fans, Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, 
New Veilings and Rufflings. Novelties and Special- 
ties in Leather and Fancy Goods. 


J. H. GROJEAN, 1192 Broadw ay, 


Near 29th St., N.Y 











HABIT Cured without suffering. 
No pay tillcured. 0.S.SARGENT, 
M.D., 22 Claremont Park, Boston, 




















VERY 

HIS SISTER. “HELLO, CHaRLie! | 
AND AS Miss MAY AND I WERKE 
WERE GETTING ALONG.” 


Th 


EMBARRASSING. 
KNEW YOU 
GOING BY WE 
(No doubt he feels highly honored by the visit, especially since he fairly 


WERE HAVING YOUR TEETH FILLED, 
THOUGHT WE'D RUN IN AND SEE HOW YOU 


adores Miss May, but the peculiar arrangement of his mouthavill not admit of his saying so.) 


"ACETLA. 


A FIRM CLUTCH. 

“Mr. Featherly,” said Bobby, “ Sister Clara asked 
Ee last night if you were a young gentleman who 
seeps the Sabbath.” 

“I hope, Bobby,” replied 
“ that be told her that I do.” 

“Yes; he said that you keep everything you get a 
hold of.” 


Featherly, anxiously, 


—.>_—_ 


News comes from Georgia to the effect that a man 
in that State is “living pleasantly” with his eighth 
wife. This shows the value of trying again if at first 
you don’t succeed. 

POETRY AND PROSE. 

Amy and Carrie are seven-year-old twins, who, 
though extremely alike in appearance, are very dissim- 
ilar in character, Amy being highly imaginative, and 
Carrie decidedly matter-of-fact. The other morning, 
to their great grief, they found their pet cat dead in 
the box where they bad put it to sleep the night before. 

“Oh, mamma,” sobbed Amy, “‘ come and see poor, 
poor kitty. She looks so sweet, with one little paw 
pressed against one Jittle cheek—” 

“ Yes,” here Carrie broke in, “ just as though she 
had the toothache.” 

——>—— 


Thirteen is not an unlucky number when you hold 
all the trump cards in a game of whist. 





THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


**And will you let me go away without an answer, 
dear ?” he said, gently, though his heart was throbbing 
double throbs. ‘ 

“It is all so strange and unexpected, George”—the 
words came soft and low. “If sometimes in my 
dreams the thought has come that you might some 
day call me— Ah, dear, you must read your answer 
in my eyes.” 

And the answer read, “I'll not let you get away.” 

piiehniginillst trata 


LOSING A SALE. 

Ecprery Srinster (in druy-store). “1 declare to 
roodness I've forgot what I come in fer! An’ it was 
on my tongue’s end jest a minnit ago.” 

CierK (trying to help her out). “ Er—face powder, 
ma’am, or hair dye, or—or—” [Exit Elderly Spinster. 


nstigcmmlinetianens 
AN OVER-ZEALOUS STUDENT. 

Mrs. De Garmo. “I understand your son is quite 
sick at college, Mrs. Smythe ?” 

Mes. Suytrur. “Yes. Poor John! The President 
writes me that he entered into his work with too much 
ardor, and he has broken down.” 

Mus. De Gano. “ What seems to be the nature of 
his trouble ?” 

Mrs. Suytue. “He was hit on the head by a foul 
ball, I believe they call it.” 


a ees 

The main bridge at Toledo, Ohio, leading to East 
Toledo, has the following sign : “ Positively no one al- 
lowed to cross this bridge when in motion.’ 
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PARTLY. 


MRS. BUCKRUM. “How's DAT BABY OB You'N? 


EZ HOW SHE HADN'T NAMED IT YIT 


YO’ WIFE WAS A-SAYIN’ TUDDER DAY 


RECKON SHE CALL IT ARTER YO’, OB COURSE ?” 


MR. HODGE CRABTREE. “ WAAL, No'M, ONLY PA’TLY., SHE GOIN’ CALL 'IM WILLYUM 
CRABTREE, WILLYUM ARTER HER BRUDDER BILL, AND CRABTREE ARTER ME,” 





NOM 


VOLUME XX, 
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TOO. PORTICAL. 


LADY (fo husband in the background), “IsN’T IT EXQUISITE, GEORGE ? 
DELICATELY AND HARMONIOUSLY THE TONES OF THE COLORS ARE BLENDED 


Notice now 
THAT PALE 


TURQUOISE BLUE CATCHES 8O BEAUTIFULLY THE SHELL PINK PLUSH OF THE BROCADED 


FLOWER, 
ONLY SIXTEEN DOLLARS A YARD!” 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT, GEORGE? 


Is 1T NOT A VERITABLE POEM? AND 


IMUSBAND. “Yes, DEAR,IT IS A POEM; BUT I THINK SOMETHING IN SIMPLE PROSE WILL 
WEAR AS LONG AND WON'T COST SO MUCH MONEY.” 


NOTHING BUT A BARBER. 
She gazed upon the soft sea-mist, 
Where sky and wave each other kissed— 
The light-house lamp a twinkling star 
Just beyond the harbor bar. 


The Count went off into a doze 

As she broke out in fluent prose: 
“Here Nature spreads her sweetest tints, 
And of celestial visions hints, 


“Who could not preach from such a text?” 
Her lover sleepily cried, ‘* Next !” 
With flying feet she left the arbor— 
The Count was nothing but a barber! 
Frank H. Stavrrer. 
ilirionienn 
The crab is a very grasping creature. 
stintheseipeenatantille 
It cannot be truthfully said that the fraudulent cof- 
fee dealer doesn’t know beans. 





aigeualianianiots 
THE LAMB AND THE WOLVES. 

There was once a Lamb of Gentle Mien and a great 
Load of* Fleece. whe wandered into Wall Street aud 
encountered a Pack of Wolves, and Gambolled with 
them for several Weeks. They Admired his Fleece, 
and he was a Prime Favorite. Finally he returned to 
his Green Pastures with all his Fleece, and Vowed that 
he would pay the Wolves another Visit on a Future 
Occasion, 

Moral.—This is a Fable. 


re: Hy 
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A TRIFLE MIXED. 
Sue (at the Polo Grounds). “ And is that really Mr 


Sux. ** Well, I’ve often heard of Henry George, but 
i had no idea that he is such a little fellow.” 
cantagintliaiainaiaiias 
A Rhode Island correspondent is responsible for 
this atrocious conundrum: What is the difference be 
tween a match and a preacher of truth? Well, the 
one lights the fire, and the other fights the liar. 


a ee 

In favor of protection—The old maid. 

—_— 

Women jump at conclusions—particularly the con- 

clusion of a novel. They, read that first. 
‘teaiiialienconie 
THE SERVANT QUESTION, 

Wer. “ Bridget is absolutely worthless; she tries 
me from morning until night. I’ve a great mind to 
let her go.” 

Husnanp. * How much do we owe ber 2?” 

Wire. “Only two months’ wages.” 

Hussand. “ Oh, well, we had better keep her.” 

ees, 


“That's a sham!” growled Jones, as his pillow, 
which had appeared full and soft to the eye, collapsed 
beneath the pressure of his head. 

“Yes,” returned Smith, with philosophical com- 
posure—“ a pillow sham.” 












































CONTAGIOUS. 
“Laws, MRS. JUPE, WHAT A-AILIN' MISTAH JUPE?” 


Po’ MAN GOT DE LOCKJAW.” 


“Whew! Is IT KETCHIN®” 


“OH, YES, INDEED! KETCH IT FROM RUS’Y NAILS AN’ SICH.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


_HARPER’ RS BAZAR. 











99 DARK STREET. 
(Continued from page 455.) 


that had coveted the life of Herbert Aston after 
all. 

I need not enter here into the history of the 
poison, or tell how it had betrayed its presence 
so clearly and suddenly to me, save that I had 
been at Breymouth studying the drug for a very 
different purpose than that of taking ‘life, and be- 
lieved myself on the verge of a discovery concern- 
ing it. Of that, too, I had spoken to Fairfax ; 
it had been part of our shop talk upon the night 
of my return, and the subject was at my fingers’ 
ends when it cropped up again in “ Dark Street.” 
I was a specialist concerning it, in my little way. 
I knew the test for the drug—a delicate and 
novel test, but not in any way difficult to me. It 
would be easy to satisfy myself as to the truth 
of it all by half an hour’s application to my task, 
and it was striking twelve when I had done so, 
and the proof was before me, damning and con- 
clusive. The poison was there, and three doses 
meant a human life! He had only taken one. 
Truly there had been something more than chance 
to lead me to “ Dark Street” that night, and up 
the stairs to the top room where the victim lay 
in hiding. The man I had snatched from death 
might be my monster, too, in time—as grim a 
one as Frankenstein’s; but I should be always 
glad that I bad saved him, unworthy and despica- 
ble a mortal as he might have been—as he proba- 
bly was. 

I was not altogether satisfied. I went to the 
chemist’s in the morning to prosecute further in- 
quiries, to see the prescription myself which had 
been written out by the physician whom the 
Nashes, with odd inconsistency, had called in to 
Herbert Aston. There was no mention of the 
poison in the list of ingredients which the great 
man had prescribed. It had been dropped into 
the medicine afterward ! 

The chemist knew me by sight, and was confi- 
dential and inquiring—even a trifle nervous, 

“Do you think there has been an error on my 
part? IL assure you, Mr, Lissamer, 1 was most 
careful.. I made this up myself.” 

“Tt has not agreed with the patient, that is 
all I ean say. I have no doubt you made it up 
perfectly correct.” 

“T am sure I did. No poison could—” 

“What makes you speak of poison?” I said, 
sharply. 

“The young lady who came here late last night 
asked me to look closely at the prescription I 
had made up for her—this prescription—and see 
if there was any poison included in the ingredi- 
ents. She was distressed, saw. But she would 
not give me any explanation, although I was sure 
that there was something wrong by her manner 
—Miss Nash, I mean, of Spark Street.” 

“ She called last night?” 

“Yes.” 

“That was very natural,” I said; “ but the pa- 
tient is better now. Good-morning.” 

I went home meditating upon this new phase 
of the position. It was an incident that perplex- 
ed me, unless Delia Nash—or rather Delia Aston 
—were preparing for a crisis, and making evi- 
dence in her own favor should her husband—or 
I—take the matter up seriously. I was.always 
assigning a reason for every action now; I was 
living in an atmosphere of mystery, and the 
shadows of deceit and crime fell upon every step 
of the path I was pursuing. 

There was a telegram waiting for me. I was 
pretty well used to telegrams—they have played 
their part in an earlier portion of this history— 
but the sight of the orange-colored envelop lying 
on my parlor table startled me not a little. I 
felt that it was part of the “ Dark Street” case 
before I broke open the envelop. 

The telegram was from Tracey of Northbor- 
ough : 

“ Sorry I could do nothing for your patient 
Nash. She begged very hard—at any risk. A 
hopeless case in i respect, Assure her of this 
when she returns, I should have only killed her. 
Why did you se nd her to me?” 

It was a long telegram, and I stared at it, and 
endeavored to piece a story from it. My patient! 
Then Hyacintlia Nash had gone to Northborough 
professing to be my patient; not George Fair- 
fax’s, as Delia Nash had told me last night. And 
the long journey had been all in vain. How was 
I to assure her—ease her mind? Why should 
I act any more in the interest of these Nashes— 
if it were in their interest—save to rescue Her- 
bert Aston from the mad impulse—I trusted only 

the mad impulse—of one who had looked for- 
ward to be free. 

I went upstairs to my patient. I had let my- 
self in with my latch-key, and had seen nothing 
of Nan Matherway since my return. As I went 
upstairs I heard her voice upon the landing, 
talking. 

“flush! hush! Nan!” I exclaimed. 
you know better than that ?” 





“Don’t 


“T was telling the lady to be as quiet as she 


can, sir. That’s all.” 

“The lady! What lady ?” 

I did not wait for her reply. I went up the 
remaining stairs, passed Nan Matherway stand- 
ing at the open door, and entered the room. 

Hyacintha Nash was sitting by the bedside of 
Herbert Aston, her hands crossed upon the crutch- 
handled stick she carried, and her eyes bent upon 
him with grave earnestness. 

She did not look toward me as I entered, so 
absorbed was she in the study of the man before 
her. It was Herbert Aston, who held out his 
hands almost piteously toward me, and much as 
a child might have done who was scared by a 
new-comer and sure of help from me. 

“Tell her to go, Mr. Lissamer. Save me from 
this woman, will you? It is she who wants my 
life; not Delia. She has told me so just now. 
Oh, I am so glad you have come back !” 

[ro BE GoNTINUED.) 
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DRESS FABRICS 


For Seaside, Mountain, and Steamer Wear, 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 
@ eee 
SDeoadovauy AS 19th ot. 





Mothers Laugh 


When they get a Hartman Patent 
Steel Wire Door Mat, for it gives 
them clean houses and saves more 
than its cost in saving of carpets, to 
say nothing of the saving in work. 
Just think of it—always in order, 
alwaus effective, don't have to be 
swept or shaken, and don’t wear 
out. Different from your door mat, 
isn't it It's just as good for stores, 
offices, cars, depots, hotels. It can’t 
be beat, never has been equaled, 
and don’t cost much either. It will 
pay you to try one. Write for a cir- 
cular to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress 8t., : 88 Chambers St,, 
New Yorg; 16 St., CHicaco, 









MEALTH 
PRESERVING 


co RSET. 


AUTION—Do not 
1 others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the Or1G1- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sgc- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 
For sale by Dr¥ Goops DRALERS, or if not a 
will mail, postage paid, HFALTH PRESERVING, §r.1 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSEs, 85c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator, 


THE NEW HAIR COLORING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

@ For Hair wholly or partially gray. You 
can restore your hair to its original color, 
have it natural-looking, and nobody 
dreams you color it. No lead init. Per- 
fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 
lasting. Also unequalled for the beard. 
We prepare the following shades : 





No, 1, Black. No. 4. Chestnut, 
“6 2. Dark Brown. * 5. Light Chestnut. 
“ 3. Medium Brown. “© 6. Gold Blond. 


No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendreée. 
Price, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.00. Send sample of hair. 
A little book gives full particulars. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL M’F’°G CO., 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 











RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil, Softens and preserves leather. Is 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 
misleading statements. Burton & Ort.ey, Mire. g ite Be 


REAL SCOTCH COLORED LINEN FLOSS. 


All Colors, including NEW FAST RED. Color 
guaranteed. Gives effects equal to silk. 


Real Scotch Linen Crochet Thread, 


Real Scotch Linen Netting Thread. 
Sold by Dealers in Dry and Fancy Goods. 





Second Edition of Book on Crochet and Embroidery 
sent on receipt of 25c., by the Publishers, 
J.R. LEESON & CO., 298 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


DR. SCOTT’S 


ELECTRIC 


SUMMER CORSET 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending the sale 
of our Electric Corsets, and in response to numerous 
inquiries for an Electric Sum mer or Ventilating Corset, 
Dr. Scott has placed on the market his “Electric Sum- 
mer Corset.” Ithas already met with the most grati- 
fying po popularity, thereby proving its value, merits and 
durability. It isa beauty, made of extra’ strong and 
fine quality linen netting, with kets all around, in 
whie = placed our watch-spring magnetods. They 
are highly charged with electro- mg etism, which im- 
partsa steady and gentle current, healing in its in- 
fluence tothe wearer. They create oo unpleasant shock 
whatever. They can be worn by the most delicate in- 
valid as safely as by the most robust, with wonderful 
and quick results. 





The above remarks refer equally to our regular Elec- 
tric Corsets,which retail at $1, $1.50, $2, and $3. Nursing 
$1.50; Abdominal, $3. The $1 and $1.50 goods are made 
of extra fine and durable Jean, and the $2 and $3 and 
Abdominal Corsets of Superfine English Sateen. All ex- 
cept Summer Corsets come in white and dove from 18 
to 30 inches; we make — Abdominal up to 38 inches. 


The postage on each is be. Every one is sent out in a 
handsome box accompanied by a silver- plated compass 
with which the electro-magnetic power is tested. 

Professional men assert that there is hardly a disease 
which Electricity or Magnetism may not benefit or cure, 
and they daily practice the same, as your own phy si- 
cian will inform you. 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HamMonD, of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army, late ly 
lectured upon this subject, and advised all medical men 
to make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in 
cases which would seem hopeless. 

If you cannot obtain them in your own town, remit 
us the price,with lic. added for postage, and we will de- 
liver them into your hands free. Always mention this 
paper, and remit by P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Cur- 
rency in Registered Letter payable to 

GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 

Agents Wanted. oe sales, large profita and 

satisfaction guaranteed. No = ila TRY IT. 











CORPULENCY, 


} Lape common ae Peer. is 







lieved by the use o 
Seeley’s Elastic 


by aon 8 firm sappors is ven to the abd inva- 
riaply diminishing i —_. ereby improving the the —_ 
ffording comfortand safety. Catalogue, with illus- 
pT and directions = self weasurement ‘mailed un. 
der plain cover, on receipt of 25c. Address 
Pe HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 
Chestnut st. | ESTABLISHMENT { Phitadeiphia 
Under patronage of the World’s mostEminent Surgeons. 
Twenty Years REFERENCES:— 
Profs, 8S. D. Gross, B, Hayes senen, | weRard awe 
A. ae | yh omas 
killfal Mechanical 


«The 
HERNIA OR "RUPTURE A “SPECIALTY. 


Elastic Stee ‘Stock aor am barn a = 
ulcerated limba. “Body Belts ~ my 
corpulency or abdominal — 
¥ constantly in stock and m: 


weak, 
ts (to lace or buckle) tor 
a oulder Braces 


order, 
Be SEELEY & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA: 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no eqnal. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv'd 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 

Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M’f’rs, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Just issued, the Spring Edition, containing nov- 
elties in Art-Needlework, and illustrating many 
new Stamping designs; also Price-list of all Ma- 
terials for Embroidery. 

Send for Catalogue, Price 25 cents. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street, New York City. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


MOTHERS, SISTERS, AND 
DAUGHTERS! 
Remember your Hair—wear 
it right. 

"Twill make you look beauti- 
Sul, or look like a fright. 


Consult the leader of styles 
Mrs. C. Thompson, 240 Fifth 
Ave. Send for Ill. Catalogue. 


. DRESSMAKING FREE! Our Mammoth TMustrated 
Circular; invaluaole to dressmakers 


and all Ladies, Add., Roop Maeic Scare Co. -» Quincr, Itiix01s. 








Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 


and l/nderwear. 


Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us, 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


‘wen N.Y, 


A BOON TO WOMEN. 
SOUTHALL’S 


“Sanitary Towels.” 


INCREASED COMFORT--CLEANLINESS—LESS LIABILITY 
po erg WHEN IN DELICATE HEALTH—MADE OF COT 
TON; ANTISEPTICAL, PREPARED TO PREVENT DISEASE 
OR éDOR CHEAPER THAN WASHING—EASILY BURNED 
OR DESTROYED— INDISPENSABLE TO LADIES TRAVEL 
LING OR BOARDING, 
The Sale in England has become immense 
MANUFACTURERS; 
Southall Bros. & Barclay, Birmingham, Eng. 
PRICE PER MAIL: 
Small, - - - - + 40 Cents per Doz. 
Large, w ea oe 80 Cents per Doz. 
Our xewly Patented Venus Belt, 
Price by mail, 50c. 
THE C ANPESES RUBBER CO., 
Sole Agents for U.S., 
7 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale at the following houses : 
New York City—Ebrich Bros., Palais Royal, Mrs. A, 
Fletcher, Humphreys & Courier, H. C. F. ke ch & Co, 
Brooklyn—Wechsler & Abraham, Journeay & Burn 
ham, Mrs. L. Higham. 

Boston—R. H. White & Co., J. G. Ford, C. F. Hovey & 
Co., W. P. Bigelow & Co., Mass. Boot and Shoe Co. 

Philadelphia — John Wan: umaker, Partridge & Ric! 
ardson, Strawbridge & Clothier, Mrs - Smith. 

Albany—B. Stark & Co., Sherman & Green 

Chicago—Marshall, Field, & Co., D. B. Fisk 
Mandell Bros., James H. Walker & Co. 

Trenton—Joseph Sterling 

Peoria—Mezzero Bros. & Davis. 

Poughkeepsie—D. Peterkin, Mrs. L. A. Kenyon, O, ¢ 
Reichardt. 

Louisville—J. C. Lewis. 

Baltimore—Sisco Bros. 

Hartford—C,. H. Emmons, 

Worcester—L. L. Pierce. 

Norwich—F. E. Dowe. 

Newark—McWhirter & Wilson 


DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
OF JERSEY-FITTrING MATERIAL 
ADE TO ORDER. 
EQTITPOISE. Vest and Drawers 
— separate or in one. 
. Scarlet and white all 
aed we wool. Heavy & light 


} 1 merino. Samples of 
it jin 


Broadway a and = wentieth St. 


& Co., 


material sent on ap 
‘ication. READY-& 
ADE UNION UNDER- 
ARMENTS--Vest and 
1 Drawers inone.Equi- 


vise, Emancipation, 
&. 1 A 
Ste et 


ress Reform&é Com- 
Price, 82.25, 





fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty, 





Shoulder 
Brace and Carset combined. Ob- 
stetric Bat dages,Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sani- 


tary Napkins, etc. New Mlustrated Catalogue Free, 


Mrs. A. Fletcher, 6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 











YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 


g to the diagonal ELAS’ '¥ of the cloth (which our patents 
a ‘oxalualvely) the Geneas requires no breaking in. 
FITS PERFECTLY rime worn 
TIME WORN, 
Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.35 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 


A SEASIDE COMPAN ION. 


As _ a seaside companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
icated preparation. It removes and 
prevents tan, freckles, sunburn, 
redness, pimples, irritation, and all 
blemishes of the skin. It supplies 
a want most sensibly felt by soci- 
ety ladies. It reproduces the bloom 
of youth THE LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER is sold by all re- 
liable druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50- 
or 2% 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & 









cent postal note, o 
CO., French Perfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Me “ution this Paper. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The Best Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, Indi 
gestion, Inward Pains, Detonation. c ombining the most 
valuable medicines with Jamacis a Ginger, it exerts a cura 
tive p hewd over disease unkn 1 to other +" nedies. 
Weak Lu Kheumatism, Fen Complaints, 
distressing illsof theStomach, Liver, Kidneys and 
are dragging thousands to the grave who would r 
their health by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER ce 
It is new lifeand strength to the aged. 50c. at Drug: 
gists Hiscox & Co., 163 William Street, N. Y. 


OMAN WANTED Sssitess 
for our business in her vic 


ity. Responsible house. Keferences exchanged Address as 


once. GAY M’F’G CO., 14 Barclay Strect, N. \. 
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Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
ie every form of 
» Skin and Blood 
>Disease— 
from —= 
PimpPes to SCROFULA, 
QkIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 


relieved by a warm bath with Corioura Soar, a 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of Cuti- 
ovra, the great Skin Cure 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
Curiourna Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowela open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
ecall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtovra, 50c.; Soap, QW5c.; 
Resotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porres Drvue anp 
Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

{# Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PIM" 


PLES, Blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by Cutioura Mevioatep Soap. 


—= 
AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
. , 
Cadies’ Fancy Work, 

Published monthly; sent for ome year and the 
Priscilla Stamping Outfit 
Given FREE for only 50 cents. 

This outtit is equal in La “0 Zi J $1 outfit ever of- 
fered. It is fura.shed by T. E. PARKER, which alone 
guarantees it as represe nted. It contains choice pat- 
terns, ali large and useful. Sprays of flowers forscea f 
ends; outline desigus; tinsel designs; desigus for flow- 
er painting; scallops; vines; set of 26 initials, &c., &c. 
All on large sheets of paper, with plenty of margin. 
Each outtit contains puwder pad and instruction book; 
also, Parker’s Patent Method of Doing Stamping,— 
NO PAINT, NO POWDER, NO DAUB. It is the 
best outfit ever offered. If unsatisfactory money will 
be returned and paper sent free. 

SPECIAL. — Five subscribers to “The Modern 
Priscilla,” without outtit, @1. Six subscribers, with 
outfit, $i.50. 

Send stamps for premium eae ant get up clubs, 

Address PRISCILLA Co., Lynn, Mass. 


BANJO MUSIC. 


230 EASY PIECES FOR THE 


BANJO OR GUITAR, 


EMBRACING 


MELODIES OF ALL NATIONS. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED FOR 


FRANK B. CONVERSE, 
Premier Banjoist of the World. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 
Sold by Music and Book Stores. Mailed on receipt 


of price. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
166 Nassau Street, New York. 


» BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN _ 








7 LEADING fi RETAILERS 
2 FERRIS BROS eae 


THE BALOWIN 
Dry Air and Cold Wave 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Only Gold Medal, over all Competitors in actual 
practical trial, at 

Cotton Centennial Exposition, 
New Orleans, La., 1884-5. 
Used in the United States Army and 

Marine Hospitals. 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 

NEW YORK: Tee Batpwin Manuracrurtne Co., 

1272 Broad way. 
CHICAGO: Oker & Looxert, Hardware Dealers, 184 

and 186 Clark St., and cor. Canal and Van pm Sts. 
BOSTON: Warts & Witte, No, 2 Faneuil Hall 

Market, Basement. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.: Pzox & Rueerxs, 236 North 

Main St. 

If not on sale in your vicinity, send for Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price-list to 

BALDWIN DRG CO., 

Burlington, vt 


World's 


“PARTED BANG” 


sonar ger Bi 


the m'fr 
£.Burnham, 71 State-st. n(Cent'l Music Hall)Chicago 


MEMICAL HAIR REMOVER, Poudre 
/ Depilntoire—Enatharungs Mittel. Thies prepara- 
tion, frat discovered by Prof. Dr, Béttger, the cele- 
brated German Chemist, positively removes hair, so 
that it will never again reappear, and without the 
slightest injury to the skin. This we guarantee. We 
are the sole agents for this preparation in the United 
States and Canada. The Poudre Depilutoire, and one 
box of our Acne Ointment, sent for $38. Our circulars 
are in French, Enclish, and German. Address 
ALPERT & ASTHALTER, 
Cor. 37th and Budler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BGCOMGET “SAMANTHA. AT aT SARATOGA” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S 


FUNNY HITS. Pamir! CUTS. SELLS LIKE FUN. 


8s 


Wall, Josiah Allen seule set ‘and look at her by the Pe A admirin’.” 
Written amid the whirl of fashion at Saratoga, it takes off its folli 


dud ug dogs, the water craze, t 
style. e (10) illustrations by “Opper"” are “just ke 


OLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


flirtin’ done at Saratoga. 


say there is 
‘I didn’t hear so much pot it as Josiah did, ont 
ly talked 


ere are things it are 
men than women. 
I told him from the first on’t that he'd better let it 
oy alone. 
But he seemed sot. He said “it wuz more — 
able amongst married men and wimmen, than t 
more single ones,” he said “it wuz dretful f. 4.-4.~ 
amongst p ers.” 
“Wall,” says,I, “I ~~ wena nothin’ to do with ~ 
ae “You need’nt ha 
it. Iti is rethink you would want 
. on I would reyeer see you sunk into 
» OF | he — myself, to see yor 


of more amongst 


upper 10, and wuz as p 

Jc had aay sot _ s eyes on 
one to try hi Xx, t with. But 
that she was oné 0: 

he Fad gag or 





flirtations, low neck 


es, dressing, 
obogganing, ete., in —_ author's inimitable mirth provoking 
crazy to get it. 


Price $2.50. Agents wanted, Apply to HUBBARD ‘BROS. Pubs. Philadelphia. _ 





ROOZEN’S BULBS 


FOR FALL 


PLANTING. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, Etc. 


The most Complete Catalogue is published by the famous growers, 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland, 
WHO HAVE OVER 80 ACRES OF THESE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS UNDER CULTIVATION. 


All orders, large and small, are delivered at express office in New York City for 
United States, and in Toronto for Canada. 
Handsome I!lustrated Catalogue free, upon application to the sole agent for United 


es ag and Canada, 
J. R 


K UILE (Successor to the late W. H. Boomkamp), 31 Broadway, N. Y. 





S but skin deep. There are thousands of ladies who have 
reguiar features ns would be accorded the palm o 


deauty were ti not f 


@ poor complexion. To all sue 
a DR. HEBRA S$ VIOLA CREAM ae 


oe Tecommen: possess- 
ing those qualities that quickly a the most sallow and 
ea 


blotches, sunburn, tan, pim 
skin. The wataleige of old age d: 
It is not a cosmetic but 


este 


The Art Interchange. 


The Best Art Journal in the World. 
Published fortnightly, 20 pages, illustrated, with work- 
ing pattern supplement full size, in every ixsue, for 
peel -corvinr, embroidering, or other art work; also 
large colored plate (printed in 10 colors) every month, 
13 a year. (June plate is colored landscape, 22 ins, x 15 
ins., by Jolian Rix.) Price, 20c. a copy. A year, 26 cop- 
ies, 18 colored plates, only $3.00. Six months, $1.65. 
Three mouths’ trial, only $1.00, (This gives 3 colored 
plates and six illust: ated numbers.) The answers to sub- 
scribers’ que: stions in ony one number alone are worth 
the year’s subscription. a ped copy, with a large col- 
ored plate and catalogue ofal our studies and art pub- 
lications, also Home Decoration, sent for 25¢e. Address 

WILLIAM WHITLOCK, Samer, 
37 and 39 W. 22d Street, N. ¥ 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 








GRINVILLEB. HLINES CO 


COOPER & CONARD 


Oy awh ond PHILADELPHIA, 


Send Free to all «ho write for it their yeh a ne 
Companion’’ containing descri 

stock of Fine Dry Goods. 

___ SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


My stock of fine Human Hair Goods is unequalled 


for ite great variety in styles, silky, straight, and nat- | 


ural Wavy Hair, for beautifu) Switches, in all colors ; 


Gray Hair and White Hair a speci: alty ; ; Ladies’ and | 
Gentlemen's Wigs on hand and made to order, to look | 


as natural aslife. Hair C utting and Dressing by French 
Artist; Beautifying Cosmetiques of superior make. 
Send for Illustrated Price- List, to 


_A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., N. Y. City 





a 8 ca Five, C Ce i sparkling 

seh and puri- 
Ses, the tee bleed Tone urlty Sn elicacy commend it 
toall. Sold by 


ywhere, 


D RESSMAKERS, Buddington's Dress-Cutting Ma- 
chine is for you and apprentices. One, $3; Four, 
only $4.50. Circulars Free. Agents Wanted. Men- 
tion paper. F. E. BUDDINGTON, Chicago, Ill. 





than 
receipt of 30 of 50 cents, 





to one of natural health and unblemished 
t cures oily skin, freckies, face grubs, black heads, 
ples and all pe san gy of th’ 


ippear its w 
a@cure, yet is better for the toilet tal e 
powder. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid upoa 


emenials fren. G. vteenssinhahateened & CO., Toledo, 0. 


‘CARNRICK S- 


OLUBLE FOO 


For INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 
For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspeptics & Aged People. 
THE ON easily fas FOOD that di- 


nm milk, 

find agreee wi Lena ‘al. inyants and 
THE ONLY F 

| thoro ON Uraurane Re child child 

solthoud the dition of cow's miik. 

THE ONLY FOO D that re 


aul neces- 
wity, danger ar aul ana annoyance of a 


“ TAKEN BY Y MOTHERS 
the quantity 
of omitk reotit te inereaked and 
quality at once improved. 


r THE CHILD! cha 
ts OMILD IS RES TNE: cow 
‘DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for 
Rhenish Pru-sia, Bays “CARNKICKS 
SOLUBLE FOOD is the best of all the 
foods I have ever examined. 
“OUR BABY’'S FIRST ase nag Ss," 
Marion Harland. k of 64 pages, givi bf rene oO py 
structions for bringing up the little ones. Sent free by 


& CARNRICK,N, a 


Walt MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK- CHAIR. 





lawn, porehy ov camp,  ghoetut) of 


ay mtr AR 
e mn 
York, Send for circular. Price. GS oe r 


PRING TIME OF Lov .”? One of the 
PRI Sie o-y 8, rom the original 
painting direct, by Pant Thumann, framing 
size, 16 x 20, $4.00 larger, 20 x 24, $6.00. One 
of the most tasteful and satisfactory Bridal 
Gifts. Smail reproduction and Catalogue 
of newest Engravings, Etchings, 
Photographs, &c., on receipt of stamp. 
% 





E ALLERIES, 
| No.816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Established 1831, 


USE C. L. COMFORT’S 


| Best Flavoring Extracts, and Liquid Rennet. 


__17 North 11th &t., Philadelphia, Pa, 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


We carry a large variety of Undergarments, Hosiery, 
Corsets, etc., of fine quality and workmanship, and 
sell at low prices. Illustrated Spring Catalogue free. 
MAHLER BROS., 507 and 509 6th Ave., New York. 





Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiorit —“s ons Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect sgreat Aa ieee 
and FULL whicHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you Tor trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 


of kind io. 
EE & BROWNELL, 
26 | to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R.I. 


CORSETS | 


THEY iN 

ax iees cl the Cesel oe ag oe with aon 
movement so that it is ten ncsctble to-bronk 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three week? wear. Try them 


once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
hless imitations sees that the name aan is 
on the bo OUR GUARANTEE, yor 


on the box, ALSO sale by 
all leading dry 








CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
__ Chtoage. : Tu., a and . How | York City. 


KNAE 








WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 
tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonry’s Lapy’s Boox. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
LEGS ARMS, 
(ARTIFICIAL) 
WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 
Tho Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable, 


tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability 
IT WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
A removed. Complexions beau- 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
Correspondence confidential, Mention this paper. 
Thousands in Daily Use. 


U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
= of 160 Pages SENT FREE. 
A. A. MARKS, 

701 Broadway, New York City. 


 STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 


French, German, Spanish, lfalian. 


You can, 2 ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages — Bang oureey and business con- 
versation mi oe OSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, Terms, 85.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

estions, and correction exercises. Sample copy, 
Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 

PUBLISHIN 


Herald B 
di OV? ING”: world. Not by 
ts. Testi montals 


SEW druggis 
not published. Mediun 
bo 
ts. bs . 
Sole Agts. for U. 8.6 &53 
Dearborn St., Chicago, D1. 


cur 1c DEAF 


Pecs’s Parte ROVED CUSHIONED a perform Dav: p= 
Perfectl 


th ri 
work ~y i. Coen > os visible, oom 


beard di distinctly Bewd for ilhaseraved om and with mes 
istinct! or iin wi 
iulncty Bend HISOOX, 663 Broadway, N. 
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EREALINE Flakes, added 
to flour in making pie- 
crust,. will save one-half 
the butter or lard usually 
needed for shortening. 

‘* Pie-crust, in which Cerealine 
Flakes are mixed with flour, needs 
less shortening.” —Euiza R. PARKER. 

in which Cerealine is 

used, is much more flaky, and I es- 
pecially value its use for dumplings 


or boiled crust of any kind.”— 
CATHERINE OWEN. 


‘* Pastry, 


“Pie-crust is rendered as flaky with half the ordinary amount of 
butter when Cerealine is used, as is rich puff paste without it.”— 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 














“A bottle of EDENIA for Nellie! Oh, when will | be a young lady?” 


Lunpsorc’s “EDENIA.” 


LUNDBORG’S “RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
gyn year peme and address for Price List to the manufacturers, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclav Street, 
ew or 





ELEGANT LAGES MADE AT HOME! 


is a new patented article, in- 

vented by a lady who is an 

expert in fancy work, by the 

ald of which, combined with the use of an ordinary croche’ hook, the most beautiful 
and elaborate laces ever seen, either in Linen, Thread, Silk or Worsted, may be, 
quickly and easily made by any one. It is so simpie and 80 easily understood that’ 
Hm even achild can use it suc sfully, and is without question one e of the greatest and 
Moet wonderfal inventions il 
a illustration of a single pattern er 
= of beautiful designs and kinds and varieties of lace that may be made with it is only 
‘e limited to the ingenuity of the operator. Hand-made laces, such as may be made 
(g With this article by any lady with great rapidity in her own home, cannot be pur- 
chased at stores at any price—they are vastly outs erior to the machine-made laces sold 
in stores—in fact there is no comparison betw n the two. The work produced by 
i this implement is alsoin every way supe to any of the hand-made crochet laces 

now in use, being of much finer texture 1 capable of much more elaborate and 

ea elegant designs. This Pinproduces an entirely new kind of Thread Laces. Almost 

M ] every lady crechets or knits lace for trimming undergarments or children’s clothing, 


‘ 












and knows that thread trimmings outwear any other kind that money will buy. 
The Crush Lace Pin, in the hands of every lady who makescrochet work, will pay 
for itself twice over inone days’ work. Thearticleconsists of a series of polished silver 
pins 7 inches in length, joined together by handsome and elaborate silver clasps. It 
¢ ie warranted not to rust or tarnish. Every kind, quality and variety of lace may ba 

oS made with it withthe greatest rapidity and ease. This great invention opens up a 
way by which every industrious lady may greatly add to her income by work at home, 
+ for such beautiiul laces as the Crush Lace Pin produces command a ready sale at 
® high prices either in stores or private families. Ladies may also make money rapidly 
by taking cn agency for the Pin, for bardly any lady will refuse to buy it when she 
sees what beautiiul work ft willdo. We will send the Crush Lace Pin, together with 
a fine steel Crochet Hook and a Book of Complete Directions, so simple achild may 
understand them, containing also numerous desicns and patterns for making a great variety of beautiful laces, likewise terms to 
agents, all pac ked in a handsome box, upon receipt of only Twenty-five Centa, or five for $1.00, and every sale is made with the 
distinct understanding that if the article is not found precisely as bere represent jt it will not do exactly as we say—the money 















re et his beautiful home-made lace 
paid for it will be refunded at once. Ladies, send for the Crush Lace Pin, and} first to introduce t 
in your vicinity, Please mention thte paper when writing, Address: SH, MOORE & OO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


OPEN-AIR SPORTS. 


Health, Personal Beauty, and Longevity 


ARE PROMOTED BY 


The amusements which are fully described 
in the New York Tribune’s Book. 


Increasing attention is being paid by men 
and women who dwell in cities to the sub- 
ject of the better class of open-air recrea- 
tions and exercises. For a long time past 
there has been need of a book, to gather 
up into practical shape and interesting form 
an account of the history, rules, records of 
achievement, and advantages of the different 
open-air amusements of the American people. 
Tue Trrpune has caused this work to be 
performed. Its “* Book of ¢ )pen-Air Sports” 
is a large octavo, 500 pages, with numerous 
cuts and illustrations. Price $1.50 to read- 
ers of Toe Trisung, who can order through 
the newsdealer from whom they buy their 
paper, or from this office direct. The top- 
ics are: 

1. “Why we Want to be Strong,” by 
William Blaikie. . 

2. “ Archery, Old and New,” by Maurice 
Thompson, the American champion archer. 

* Horsemanship,” with Hunting across 
Country, the most complete statement of the 
rules for good horseback riding in print. 
This ch: apter has been prepared with the as- 
sistance of the Cavalry Instructor at West 
Point, and one of the acknowledged masters 
of New York, and a Cattle Ranchman in 
Texas. 

“Games of Bull,” 
ferent games. 

“Fishing,” with a full description of 
all the different game-fish of America, and 
the baits and flies used. 

“Trapping,” an amusing chapter for 
boys, with illustrations. 

7. “ American Photography.” 

8. “Yachting,” an elaborate paper, with 

special contributions by several yacht build- 


including all the dif- 


ers. 

9. “Swimming,” prepared with the help 
of Sunstrom, the champion long - distance 
swimmer. 

10. “Rowing and Canoeing,” with in- 
structions for building and training. 

11. “Gymnastics,” by George Goldie, Di- 
rector of Athletics of the N. Y. Athletic Club. 

12. “ Camping Out.” 

13. “Shot-Gun and Rifle,” elaborate and 
complete. 

14. “ Croquet. * 

15. “ Cycling.” 

1. * The Sports of Winter. 

17. “ Useful Facts.” 


THE TRIBUNE, 


New York. 


3 MONTHS 
October, 
November, 
"ees 


Send this Plerseepe pyar and $4.00 (subscription price for 
1888) DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHER, before 
January Ist, and you will receive 


THE ART AMATEUR 


From October, 1887, to December, 1882. 


15 Beautiful Colored Plates 


GRAPES 
PANSIES 
CHERRIES 
RED ROSES 
LITTLE ROSEBUD 
BIRDS OF PARADISE 
STORMY COAST SCENE 
MOONLIGHT LANDSCAPE my ie 
WINTER LANDSCAPE a 
SUNSET LANDSCAPE A TEUR ts the only 
QUIET COAST SCENE magazine that gives 

LAUGHING MAN 





These plates will all be 
of high artistic merit and 
will make very handsome 
wall decorations. 





an artistic colored 


GOLDEN -ROD 
GLAPIOLI plate with every 
FERNS number, 


140 Pages of Useful Designs 


In black and white, working size, admirably adapted for 
Oil and Water-color Painting, Tapestry Painting, China 
Painting, Chnreh and Home Embroide ry, Wood Carving, 
Brass Hamme sring, and other Art Work, 


300 Pages of Practieal Text 


Richly illustrated and crowded with interesting and val- 
uable articles, with abundant hints for Hon eco-= 


NOW 


Is the time (before January 1st) to send, together with 
this advertisement, Four Dollars for 1888, and receive also 


three months FREE!! 


Including three particularly fine colored plates, n Suan 
a magniti vent study of * GRAPES,” by A.J. H. Way, 
a charming * LANDSCAPE,” with windmill and figures, 
by W. H. Hinnrarp, and a richly-colored stady of ** PANS 
SIES,” by M. Lamu. 

















ineeninisiamnemesianensinlantebeasaeeaaanesaee 


B This advertisement (and Four Doljars for 1988) 
se sent during January will entitle vy mm to the NO- 
VE MBER and DECEMBER numbers FREE; sent dur- 
ing Febroory they will entitle you to the DECEMBER 
number FREE. Address 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


P.S.— Five different Specimen Numbers with Five 
Beautiful Colored Plates will be sent on receipt of this 
(Bazar) paragraph aud One Dollar (regular price, $1.75). 
Address as above. 




















" HOUSEHOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE. 


EASY RUNNING. 





ADAPTED 10 
ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


Send for Descriptive Cirenlar. 
Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Kvery Lady can do her own Dress Cutting. 


Prof. Livingstone, 916 Broadway, has invented 
a French pattern, graded in ten different sizes, printed on 
cloth, something entirely new, and can be used as a pat- 
tern by anybody without experience. It cuts any size 
waist, any length waist, any size neck or length of shoul- 
der, any length of front, or size of bust, any size or shape 
of dart. Also cuts double or single French bias under the 
arm, noted in Paris for the grace, ease, and beauty it gives 
the form. 





JACOTS MUSIC BOXES 


Make the most appro = of presents and should be in every 
parlor and nursery. y are a constant source of entertain- 
ment to invalids By e delight and wonder of old and 
young. They play to perfection selections of Operas, Dances, 
Ballads, Hymns, ete. They are self-acting and being pro- 
vided with our patent safety check are absolutely safe from 
serious accident. We have over 150 different styles from 75 
P- nts to $1400. Send stamp for fine illustrated Catalogue. 
Can be ordered through any responsible Jeweler. 












THE ROCHESTER LAMP 
has a larger sale than all other lamps added together. 
1201 Broadway, near 29th St., 25 Warren 8t., New York. 
ROCHESTER LAMP ©O., Sole Owners. 


JACOT & SOW.37 Mors" eneNY. 














The Colored as well as the Black Inks used on this Number 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO. (Limited), Tribune Building, New York. 





THE WONDERFUL 
The greatest Medical Dis 
covery of the age 


REMEDIES. 


Are a positive and Magica) Cure for all Throat and Lung 
Diseases, and all Affections of the Mucous Membranes 
of the Bronchial and Nasal Passages, consequent upon 
Coughs and Colds, such as 





Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Pneumonia, Asthma, 
Tonsilitis, monies 
: Cough, 

Irritation Whooping 

of Throat, Cough, 
Hay Fever, Quinsy, 

Catarrh, Croup, 
Hoarseness, Bronchitis. 


Ordmary Hoarseness Cured in a Few Minutes, 


Bad Coughs and Colds Killed Over Night. 
K-WREN Contains neither Opium or Potash. 
K-WREN Is Perfectly Safe with Children, as it does not 
produce Constipation 
K-WREN Is the Greatest Enemy to Croup ever known, 
The K-Wren Troches are sold at 10c., 15c., and 25c. per Box. 
K-Wren Cough Balsam is sold at 50c. and $1.0 per Bottle. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 

Throughout the United States and Canada. 

If you are unable to procure these K-Wren Rem- 
edies of the nearest Druggists, they will be forwarded, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 

CHAS. D. KEEP, Sole Agen 

49 Exchange Place, New York City. 












WILL IT CURE 
Max 


DYSPEPSIA? 
Yes! Yes!! Yes!!! 
WHat is IT 
THAT WILL Cure 


MY DYSPEPSIA? 
IT Is 


DIGESTYLIN 


The Remedy now Accepted by 


30 00 OF THE BEST 
2 
















PHYSICIANS. 


DOT A NOSTRUM, but a 

scientific preparation. Not 
a secret medicine. Its composition 
publicly made known. The Formula 
printed on each bottle. 

DIGESTYLIN is now the popu- 
lar and reliable remedy for all the 
diseases of the digestive organs. 

IT RENEWS feeble and worn- 
out stomachs. 

IT REBUILDS the constitution 
of weak and ailing ladies. 

IT DOES WONDERS for chil- 
dren who are run down with summer 
complaint and cholera morbus. 

IT GIVES refreshing sleep to 
those who suffer from nervous in- 
digestion and chronic inscmnia. 
Aes_niateeetctancaachtat 
If your Druggist does not keep 
Digestylin, send $1.00 to the 
Manufacturers, W. F. Kidder 
& Co., 83 John St., N. Y., and 
they willsend you a bottle, ex- 
press prepaid. 
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St. Picholas x x 


* for Girls and Boys, 
* %*« WCditenby Bary Bapes Dodge, x x 


OW comes the season when we must consider 
what magazines we are to take next year. 
The older people decide this question: they 
may be interested in the histories and nov- 
els in the grown-up magazines, but do they f 
think enough of the young folks in the 
house? What are the children fiom five to 
fifteen years of age reading? Consider the 

tremendous moral and educational influence exerted by such 

a periodical as ST. NICHOLAS, in which the leading writers 
and artists of the world meet the children once a month. 
The Graphic recently said: 


“* The family without it is only halflessed,” 

It interests, amuses, and at the same time keeps the 
thoughts of its readers in the best channels. The Hartford 
Courant says: ‘‘ How efficient a thing in our civilization such a } 
magazine would be if it came to the majority of the children 
in this country!” and at $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, 


St. Nicholas costs less than a cent a day. 
See Christmas number. The Century Co. 33 E. 17th St. N.Y. 























C. & C. ELECTRIC MOTOR CO. 


Motors especially adapted for light power on either 














are or incandescent circuits. Also 


BATTERY MOTORS. 


SEWING-MACHINE MOTOR AND BATTERY, 
designed especially for use in families, perfectly safe, 
and requiring no care. 

The C. & C. BATTERY COMPOUND, 
packed in tins, makes the cheapest and most efficient 
battery on the market. $27.50. 

Complete outfit. Send for Circular. 


90 South 5th Ave., New York. 


STANDARD HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 
Standard. Royal Quarto Dictionary of the English Language. Unabridged, Profusely 
Illustrated with Wood-cuts and Full-page Plates. Edition of 1887. Enlarged by the 
addition of a New Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary of nearly 12,000 personages, and a 
New Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, noting and locating over 20,000 places, Sheep, 
marbled edges, $10.00. Half Turkey moroceo, marbled edges, $12.00. Half Russia, 
marbled edges, $12.00. With Denison’s Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
A Complete Geographical Dictionary. New Edition of Thoroughly 
Containing Supplementary Tables, with the most recent Census Returns, 
Sheep, $12.00. Half morocco, $15.00. Half Russia, $15.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing Complete and Concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries, New Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. By J. Thomas, M.D., 
LL.D. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. Sheep, $12.00. Half morocco, $15.00, Half Russia, $15.00, 


A MANUAL OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 
For the Naturalist and Sportsman. 
of Bird known in North America. By Robert Ridgway, Curator oe artment of Bir ls, 
U. S. National Museum. Profusely Illustrated with 464 Outline Cuts of the Generic 
Characters and a Portrait of the late Spencer F. Baird. Library Edition. 
Cloth, $7.50. Sportsman’s Edition, Crown 8vo. Bound in leather, $7.50. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In 3 vols, 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, as . vows: 
ANCIENT HISTORY. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 


MEDIZ:VAL HISTORY. 
of Dublin. $1.50. 


MODERN HISTORY. 


A supplementary volume to “ Universal History”: 
GEOLOGICAL HISTORY. By Edward Hull, M.A., LL.D., Director of the Geol 


Ireland. Extra cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


HALF-HOURS WITH AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Selected and arranged by Charles Morris. 
Hours with the Best American Authors.” 
Three-quarters calf, $6.50. 





Revised, 


Royal 8vo, 


1880. 


Containing Concis? Descriptions of every Species 


Large 8vo, 


$1 50. 


By George Thomas Stokes, D.D., Professor of History 


in the University 


By Arthur St. George Patton, B.A., of the University of Dublin. $1.50, 


ogical Survey of 


Uniform with “ Half- 


Half morocco, $5.00. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


[ee For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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~ —__ en 
RS Qo of every ever. and should be fn the hands S E E D S 
PI A N I S or BULI of every person contemplating buying ’ 
dd S, It contains 3 Colored Plates, thousands of Tustrations, and 
ne: oy 150 p ages, telling what to buv, ar BS re to get it. and naming agg prices for honest goods. Price of 
GUIDE only 10 cents, including a certificate good for 10 cents worth of Se¢ 


JAMES VICK, SEE DSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1888 
Will contain three Serial Stories :— 
The Aspern Papers.(\n Three Parts.) 
By HENRY JAMES. 


Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 


The Despot of Broomsedge Cove, 


18th Street, 19th Street, 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. and Sixth Avenue 
Six Papers ‘on the American 
NEW YORK, 


Revolution, By JOHN FISKE. 
Have unusual facilities 


Boston Painters & Paintings. 
By WILLIAM H. DOWNES. 


Three Studies of Factory Life, 
gy L.C. WYMAN 
Author of * 
Poems, Essays, Short Stories 
May be expected from Mr. Wurrtier, Dr. Houmes, Mr. 
Lowey, Mr. Norvon, Col. Higginson, Mr. Warner, Mr. 
Auperon, Miss Preston, Miss Laroom, Miss Jewrrr, Mrs, 
Tuaxten, Mr. Soupper, Mr. Woovnenny, and many others, 
TERMS: 
The November and December numbers of the Atlantic 


will be sent free of charge to new subscribers whose 
subscriptions for ISSS are received before Dec. 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and 
therefore remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Poverty Grass,”’ ete. 


in their 


resstaking 1 


for making 


$4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE 

















WE ENGRAVE AND STAMP MONOGRAMS, ADDRESSES 

&c ON AlL WRITTING, PAPER BOUGHT OF US. SEND 10 ¢ for 

SAMPLE BOOK OF ELEGANT PAPERS, ENGRAVINGS Sc. 
cA SPLENDID HOUDAY GIFT, AAMEAICAW SEAL CO MERIDEN CONN. 


STATIONERY 
ENGRAVED FREE, 









CARPENTER’S 
Aiutomatic 
f @ Q 
Aace-cwackh cSrace. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


THE LATEST NOVELTY 


Appropriate for a gift to lady or gentleman is the 
Wild Rose Chair Pillow.” These are made up as 
a double pillow from choice and exclusive patterns 
in Silk, Satin, and Plush, and perfumed with our 
“Wild Rose” Pot-pourri. They are desirable for a 
Samples sent by mail, post-paid, head rest, perfume a room exquisitely, and are the 
, on receipt of price most ornamental articles that can be bonght for the 
® ‘7Sc. $1.00, S150 price. Will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 
ACCORDING TO QUALITY. or by express, C.O.D. 

Made only by C. C. CARPENTER 
557 BROADWAY, N. Y. é 


Silk, $3.50, Satin, 43.75, Plush, $4.00. All hand- 
some designs in white, yellow, blue, olive, red, or 
green effects. 








OWEN, MOORE & CO., 
505 and 507 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for sam- 
ples of the finest Foreign and Ameri- 





can writing papers,representing over 


y 5) | apc 
By the Pound 


from 15 cents npwards. 
Mail rates 16c. per poor ISA MUEL WARD CO., 
apres See sheneee. 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Wedding & Visiting Cards, Proprietors { Boston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
Noted 1 Bunker Hill Linen. 


OT EIN WAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


Stamping, ete., a specialty. of the 





Samples on application. 








The Largest Establishment in Existence, 


GAVE Money by buying Xmas Presents and all goods e 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


through the Merropouiran Puronuasine Aarnoy. 
L. T. Hodgdon, Manager, 2 West 14 St.,N.Y. Refer, 
by permission, to E. B. Haven, of Hatch, Foote & Co. 





EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 








Evening & Reception 
Dresses, 


and give particular at- 











tention to 


Wedding Trousseanx 


They are simply perfection for those persons who write 
rapidly. They will not stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, 
and they hold more ink than other pens. 

12 selected samples sent for trial, inan English Ju- 


bilee Match-box, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 








Importers of the 


Which can he apnlied to any Two- 
thread Sewing Machine, without 
alterntion, and an elegant and dura- 
ble buttonhole produced in half a 
minnte. 

Price within reach of all. Send 
two-cent stamp, mention this pa- 
per. and full particulars, testimo- 
nials, and sample of work will be 








sent. Address or call on 


THE SMITH & EGGE M’F’G C0., 


16 East 14th Street, New York, 
where they can be seen in practical operation. 


FASSO CORSET. 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 290 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 

















ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
‘Cartwright and Warner's” 
Celebrated 

Merino 





Silk, Cashmere, 
Balbriggan 
Underwear. Hose and Half Hose. 


LADIES’ CLOTH. 


The newest and finest variety of colorings. 


DRESS FABRICS. 
Cashmere d Ecosse, 
Camel’s-Hair, 
Plaid and Mixed Suitings. 
SILKS AND VELVETS. 

Moire Francaise, Velvet and Plush Brocades, 
Moire Antique, Brocaded and Moire 

Peau Perle, Gold and Silver Brocades. 

Crepe and Gaze Novelties for Evening Wear. 


FURS AND FUR ROBES. 
Seal Coats, Jackets, Caps, and Mutts. 
Beaver, Sable, and Fox Trimmings. 
RICH LACES. 


Veils, Flounces, and Handkerchiefs. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Indian and Persian Rugs. Axminster Carpets. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


HE BEST, PRACTICALLY AND SCIENTIFICALLY.—AIthough the test 

of experience, the crucial test of years of practical work, has 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of housekeepers that bread, bis- 
cuit, and cake are lighter, sweeter, and more palatable when made 
with the Royal Baking Powder, it is gratifying to know that all 
the scientific tests, all tests by the public food examiners, and by 
the Government and State Chemists, wherever made, not only give 
proof to the same effect, but demonstrate also that food prepared 
in this way is more digestible and more wholesome. 

The analysts of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts 
have recently tested the Baking Powder sold in Boston, and report 
that the Royal is of higher strength and purer than any other, and 
superior to cream of tartar and soda for leavening purposes. 

The analysts of the State Board of Health of New York have 
certified that the Royal Baking Powder is the purest of any of 
which they have knowledge. 

The State Food Commission of Ohio has reported on thirty different 
brands of Baking Powder, and finds the Royal of highest efficiency 
and purer by a very large percentage than any other sold in that 
State. 

The State Authorities of Illinois have declared the Royal the 
purest and best Baking Powder of which they have knowledge. 

The Canadian Government has examined all the Baking Pow- 
ders sold in the Dominion, and its Chemists have declared that the 
Royal is absolutely pure. 

The U.S. Government Chemists have reported, after an exami- 
nation of scores of different brands, that the Royal Baking Powder 
is absolutely pure, of highest leavening capacity, and superior to 
all others. 

All Baking Powders except the Royal contain lime, alum, or sul- 
phuric acid. The facilities for procuring absolutely pure materials 
are alone possessed by the Royal Baking Powder, and the processes 
by which they are so made are protected by letters patent. 

Its great usefulness and superiority have made the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder one of the most popular of houséhold articles, and it is 
declared by the most expert cooks indispensable in the preparation 
of the finest and most wholesome food. 








ROYAL PLAY THINGS. 


Anchor Stone Building Blocks, 

As supplied to the Little Princes and Princesses of the Royal and Imperial Nurseries of Europe. 
BUILDING BRICKS 
IN REAL 
STONE BLOCKS, 
IN STONE COLOR, 
RED BRICK, AND 
SLATE, 
Entirely superseding 
the old Wooden 


Blocks. 
A Clever Toy for 
Every Child. 


5 


OF AMUSEMENT. 


A SPLENDID PRESENT. 


ASK TO SEE THEM AT THE 





TOY SHOPS. 
ONE OF THE IMPERIAL PRINCES LEARNING HIS TRADE 


The Blocks ¢ Casiles, | Chorches, | Bridges, | Towers,  ( and Buildings 
Will make § Palaces, | Fortresses, | Streets, | Light-houses, ¢ of all kinds. 


These Boxes of Real Stone Building Blocks are of 40 different sizes. Any one box may be increased by purchasing 
suitable supplement Each box contains a number of stones in various shapes and in three natural colors (stone, 
slate, and red brick), and is accompanied by @ Boot of Colored Designs. The boxes are art 
begiunivg with simple and easy subjects, and advancing by 


iry boxes 


inged on a progressive system, 

intil the more difficult and complicated struct 
ures are reached, thus forming an ever-varying occupation and amusement. Not only does one box supplement another, 
but by the plan of supplying Loose Srones in any quantity, large or small 


, the exteut 
carried out on ar y There are 328 pirreRenT SiAPRS AND 81ze8 OF STONES 


gradual stages 


of the toy building operations can be 
scale that may be glesired The weight of the 


large box is a 4¢ cwt. 


The Rev. Theodore Johnson, Diocesan Inspector of Schools, | The Rev. Geo 


B.S. Watson, M.A., B.A 
says it is “* The Best Toy of the Age.’ | rar . 


pronounces it to be 


Age. | A Great B The Rev. Edward H. Sankey, M.A.,Vicar of 
Mr. W. Foster, Head Master of the Mendham Board School, | Wragley lers “ The toy not only affords amusement, but has 
says it is ‘* Far beyond the scope of ordinary toys.’ | also an educational valu: 
The Anchor Stone Building Blocks are to be had of all the principal Toy Dealers, Booksellers, Stationers, Educational De 


pets, etc., in the United States. For special Illustrated Price-list, apply to sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 
1, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, 


F.. Ad. RICHTER & co., London, E.C.; 
310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A NEVER-ENDING SOURCE 








a= 
We offer for the Winter of 1888, one of the most complete outfits for Kensington Pramping and Painting ever offered 


and if sold separate at the regular retail price same as you would have to pay atthe Fancy goods store it would cost 
{ 


$1 2,22., The out Beautiful Inlaid Work Box; Each pattern is on a separate sheet of paper. 


One Satin lined Inlaid Work Box, 8x5x3 1-2 inches, - - 
i 100 Perforated Stamping Patterns, average price 10c. each, - 10.99 
One Stamped Linen ‘Tidy, - - a - - . 2 
Four Quills Embroidery Silk te work Tidy, A 
WH AT WE One large book “Ladies Guide te Fancy Wert. - - 25 
One Book Instructions for makir £ Sik Purses, Macrame, etc. - 10 
One box Black powder tor Light Fabrics, - "ee 10 
S E N D YO U One box White powder for Dark Fabrics, — - ° . +S 10 
‘Two Patent Poncets for applying pewder, - ae 20 
Large Illustrated Catalogue giy ing Illustrations, prices and deserip= 
FO Fe $i oo tion of hundreds of articles for fancy work and pertorated patterns, 10 
" $12.22 


ALL the Above neatly packed in a Beautiful Inlaid Work Box and sold for ONLY $1.00. 

A Work Box is the handiest receptacle for those little articles that every woman has in the house and every one who 
wants “a place for everything and everything in its place” ahould have one of these beautiful boxes, The box we offer 
isa gem of beauty and something every lady will appreciate, for it is not of the cheap and trashy class that have flooded 
the country but an elegant and substantial article that will last for years. It is 8 inches long, 6 inches wide and 31-2 
inches in depth, lined inside with fine satin, has a strong, handsome, Golden fastening. It is made from fine } olished 
hard wood beautifully inlaid _ In its construction the following handsome woods are most artistically joined i) Mosaic 
work. Cherry, Black Walnut, Butternut, Poplar and Bass Wood. This beautiful Mosaic work box is a triumph cf A meri- 
can art and skill, more than 200 pieces of Fancy woods are used in the construction ofeach box. You can make money 
by doing your own stamping, by doing it for your friends. OUR NEW 1888 OUTFIT for stamping is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction and contains 


Over 100 All Large Perforated Stamping Patterns, 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY BRANCH OF ART NEEDLE WORK, 

Each ofthe above Patt « aper with ; lenty of s; ace round the design. There 
is no fear of your spotlng meekecen te eee ation hen of PAPE: is almost untearable. We use the best English 
Bunk Note Paner, the best that money can buy. “The Fancy Work Manual” is a new book by the well known Authoress 
Madame Worth. It has simple rules for nearly every known fancy art. The specimen Tidy is of pure Irish linen, having 
a fancy fringe and stamped with a design from the outfit showing how your work should look when finished. THK 
GUIDE BOOKS TEACH YOU THE ART OF STAMPING and how to make Passementrie dress ornaments which 
are extremely fashionable at the presenttime. OUR LARGE CATALOGLUE OF ALL KINDs OF FANCY WORK 
MATERIAL is sent with outfit, and on the trade secured from these we make our profit. These with the other artick s 
named above are packed in a Beantiful Mosaic inlaid Work Box, making the most complete outfit for Kensington or 
Fancy work ever offered. With this outfit any lady can beaytify the home at no expense, embroider ladies’ an child- 
rens’ clothing or make a snug little sum for herself by doing stamping for her neighbors. MANY LADIES AKE 
SUPPORTING THEMSELVES DOING KENSINGTON STAMPING, embroidery and painting with an outfit not 
as good as this. Weare well aware that this outfit contains a less number of patterns than those described in Flash 
alvertisements, but our aim has been to produce an outfit, every pattern of which will be useful, instead of having an 
immense number of worthless Bugs and Butterflies, so crowded together on a single sheet as to make it impossible to use 
them. This outfit contains Patterns for everv branch of Needle work and Flower Painting, and every pattern k the 
Fall Workine «ive on a Separate sheet of paver. Our orders are filled promptly; there is no delay in our estab- 
lishment cansine disappointment, every order is filled the next day after receipt of same by us. Atthe retail price which 
many dealers place upon their woods. this outfit represents a value of 12.22: we guarantee to send evervthine enumer- 
ated above for ONL .00, We send this crand outfit by mail postpaid fin two packages) for ONLY $1.25, 
we sendit by express. purchaser to pay express charges, for only $1.00. or we will send it by express and prenay the ex. 

reas charges for #1.%5. Send money by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, Express Money Order, Bank Draft or 
Tostage Stamns, If you don’t find everything just as represented and are not more than satisfied with this granc outfit, 

‘ou may return the same to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund your money. Address all orders to 


he DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING Co., Wallingford, Conn. 

















